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ditorial 


FINDING TIME FOR THOSE THINGS 


HE most often-heard comment re- 

garding a proposed program for meet- 
ing more directly the obvious needs of 
adolescent youth is, “Yes, but where can 
you find time for those things?” It is 
not quite enough to reply that school 
time should be re-assigned so as to “put 
first things first” in accord with rela- 
tive importance. The problem is not 
quite so simple as that dictum would 
imply, and yet it is not insoluble. 

Attempts at radical and immediate 
revision of the curriculum along lines 
that seem theoretically justifiable often 
fail, and are likely thus to discredit the 
genuine values that were sought. Ap- 
propriate instructional materials are not 
yet compiled into convenient texts, and 
must be sought through trial and im- 
provisation. Many teachers feel insecure 
in this kind of pioneering and are un- 
willing to leave the safe and familiar 
confines of the well-organized tradition- 
al subject-matter. The result is a kind 
of sabotage, not necessarily deliberate, 
of the innovations. 

Reluctance toward departures from 
the familiar, in spite of its out-moded 
features, is not restricted to the teach- 
ing staff. The public often has a sen- 
timental regard for some matters of 
tradition, and this must be reckoned 
with. An example of this on a national 
scale was the plan for modernizing the 
White House in Washington. Although 


an entirely new structure could have 
been built at far less cost, the expensive 
alterations were not allowed to affect 
the exterior appearance of the historic 
mansion. Even the addition of a small 
rear balcony aroused no end of critical 
comment. In a similar way, necessary 
improvements in our curriculum struc- 
tures have to be made from within; in 
fact, we have to keep on living and 
working inside the familiar walls while 
remodeling is going forward. 

The circumstance which prompted 
these comments was the striking variety 
of illustrations of that procedure found 
in the following series of articles, which 
recount the ways in which vital phases 
of education for family life were intro- 
duced into the curriculum without do- 
ing violence to existing structures or de- 
manding new blocks of time. In some 
localities, the social studies, biology, or 
homemaking opened their doors to the 
new materials and to the change of em- 
phasis on older material. Stockton and 
Long Beach made the series of units 
continuous from kindergarten to junior 
college. One city in Illinois found that 
preparation for family life responsibili- 
ties assumed its logical place in an ex- 
panded health education program. These 
and other ways of adapting the curricu- 
lum more adequately to the impelling 
needs of youth without provoking un- 
due misunderstanding and resistance or 
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adding new encroachments upon a 
crowded time schedule merit some fur- 
ther examination. 

Teachers should keep in mind the fact 
that none of the subjects in the second- 
ary curriculum has an irrevocably fixed 
content. Even mathematics, perhaps the 
most steadfast of all, is showing the ef- 
fects of a national working-over. New 
texts appearing almost annually in every 
subject appeal for favor on the ground 
that newer and more useful material has 
been included. The plain fact is that any 
teacher really desirous of adapting cur- 
riculum content more closely to the 
actual needs of pupils can go far in that 
direction within the legitimate limits of 
familiar course terminology and with 
no imposition of added time. 

One of the illusions regarding the 
amount of time which a more functional 
program for the needs of youth would 
demand grows out of a misconception 
of means and outcomes. We have been 
so habituated to thinking of materials to 
be studied and recited upon as the sole 
means of achieving educational aims 
that the mere listing of the “imperative 
needs of youth” calls up an alarming 
picture of added subjects to be taught in 
the old wearisome way. What we should 
realize is that many of the outcomes best 
fitted to meet these needs are the result 
of experiences rather than recitations. 
And these effective experiences are not 
the haphazard ones that may come from 
chance circumstances away from school, 
but are the wisely planned ones that de- 
velop from questions originating in the 
classroom and eventuating in construc- 
tive undertakings, the kind that give 


vitality and meaning to what would 
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otherwise be lifeless abstractions. A real 
concern for healthful living, a sense of 
economic responsibilities, and a regard 
for moral and civic obligations are some 
of the outcomes of such experiences. 

As teachers, we have also been too 
prone to shoulder all our burdens alone, 
even to avoid sources of time-saving aid. 
In every community there are a score of 
persons better informed in special fields 
than any individual teacher could pos- 
sibly be. A juvenile court official or pro- 
bation officer can tell the tragedies of 
broken homes most impressively. A pub- 
lic health nurse or physician lend pro- 
fessional prestige to their reports on the 
battle against hazards to health. We 
have failed utterly in utilizing commun- 
ity resources of authentic information 
or in calling upon available helpers who 
would appreciate the recognition and 
would by their distinctive contributions 
stimulate the pupils to a livelier interest 
and to a sense of realities that the school 
finds hard to maintain for them through 
routine assignments of class-work alone. 

The leaders in the field of family life 
education have not only had to face the 
resistance that confronts any innovation 
in the curriculum but the prudish fears 
as well of squeamish persons inside and 
outside of the school. Much credit is due 
them for the resourceful way in which 
the problems have been solved without 
serious intrusion upon time schedules or 
social taboos. Their reports of progress 
are worthy of study by all who are seek- 
ing ways of including more significant 
content and experiences in a crowded 
curriculum. 


— F. W. T. 
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Why Have Family 
Life Education? 


HAT kind of people do we want? 

Weston LaBarre, anthropologist, 
writing under that title in a 1949 issue 
of Mental Hygiene, drawing his mater- 
ials from many cultures and many cli- 
mates, has portrayed vividly that peo- 
ple become the kind of adults they do 
because of the way they are raised in 
their families. Isn’t it time that we ac- 
cept education for marriage, parent- 
hood, and family membership as one of 
the most important aspects of educa- 
tion? 

During the last century, and particu- 
larly during the last quarter century, 
our patterns of family life have been 
undergoing rapid change. The large 
rural family has been increasingly re- 
placed by a small urban family. Author- 
itarian forms of control have been chal- 
lenged in family life as in other areas, 
and young people have been given an 
increasing amount of freedom not only 
in mate selection, but during dating and 
courtship as well. 

Unfortunately, freedom is not synon- 
ymous with happiness. Freedom is only 
the right to choose. Can it be that we 
are giving young people greater free- 
dom of choice without giving them un- 
derstandings upon which intelligent de- 
cisions can be made? Are we giving 
them the freedom to choose their own 
mates without giving them a basis for 
choice, except the romantic and unreal- 
istic concepts found in so much of our 
romantic literature, movies, and popular 
songs? Are we giving them freedom 
from chaperonage without teaching 
them the kind of behavior at fourteen, 
sixteen, or eighteeen that seems to cor- 
relate with happy and unhappy mar- 
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riages? Are we giving them freedom to 
“go steady” at fourteen or sixteen with- 
out teaching them the kind of problems 
they are apt to have at sixteen or eighteen 
or twenty because of the natural in- 
crease in intimacy if they start going 
steady too long before engagement and 
marriage are possible? Have we given 
them the freedom to “park and pet” 
without teaching them how to distin- 
guish between affection and physical at- 
traction? Have we given them the free- 
dom to establish homes of their own 
without preparing them to face the 
problems of mobile apartment dwellers 
far from supporting relatives? Have we 
given them the freedom to get divorced 
easily without teaching them to make 
the adjustments everyone must make to 
live happily in families? Have we given 
them the freedom to work out their own 
relationships, without teaching them to 
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understand the importance of feelings 
in human relationships — their own or 
their mates? 


Are we aware of the great change 
that has taken place in the social con- 
trols in the area of pre-marital sex rela- 
tions? What have we done to compen- 
sate for the lessening of controls upon 
the individual involved in the transition 
from the small town to the city? Are we 
aware that medical science through a 
lowering of the maternal death rate and 
a campaign for “child birth without 
fear” has drastically reduced the fear of 
child bearing? Do we accept the sig- 
nificance of the changed attitude toward 
illegitimacy? Re-read the Scarlet Letter 
and then visit one of the homes for 
unmarried mothers in a well-organized 
community — contrast the social ostra- 
cism of Puritan days with the tendency 
to overlook such things today. Has not 
the fear of pregnancy itself been greatly 
reduced through scientific knowledge of 
human reproduction and common in- 
formation and mis-information about 
birth control? What has been the effect 
upon sexual restraint of publicity given 
to the quick and effective treatment of 
venereal disease? 


AN we reduce these various fears 

which have acted as social controls 
on adolescent sex impulses without ex- 
pecting a corresponding increase in 
promiscuity? Not unless we develop 
some positive attitudes replacing the 
fears. 


Fortunately, science has also moved 
ahead in increasing its knowledge of 
the human relationships, the family re- 
lationships, and the relationship between 
the sexes, which are associated with 
wholesome dating experiences, with a 
maturing courtship and engagement 
period, and steadily enriched relation- 
ships within marriage itself. 

Can we use this new scientific knowl- 
edge to help counteract the glamor and 
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sophistication of the ‘ por- 
trayed too frequently in modern movies, 
drama, and literature? Can we help our 
young people develop a sound basis of 
understanding of sex differences, so that 
they do not unknowingly intensify and 
complicate their relationship during the 
period when they are sexually mature, 
but not emotionally mature—when they 
are capable of bearing children, but are 
not yet ready to be good fathers and 
mothers, good husbands and wives? Can 
we help young people see that happi- 
ness in marriage results not so much 
from finding the right person as from 
becoming the right person, so that they 
may become affectionate rather than 
hostile, appreciative rather than critical, 
honest rather than clever, likable rather 
than impressive, helpful rather than de- 
manding, predictable rather than im- 
pulsive, spiritual rather than cynical? 
If so, we shall have gone a long way 
toward helping them become more co- 
operative sons and daughters, more ma- 
ture husbands and wives, more under- 
standing fathers and mothers. 


‘romance” 


RENTS need and want the schools’ 
cooperation in helping young people 
develop an acceptable code of behavior 
for these adolescent years. At this stage 
of their development, young people are 
most influenced by what they read in 
books and what the other members of 
their group approve or disapprove. 
Schools have the unique opportunity of 
making available to young people the 
best and most modern books and pam- 
phlets dealing with adolescent develop- 
ment, and the normal problems of 
growth, dating, and sexual behavior. 
The classroom can then become the 
forum in which this material is dis- 
cussed by the “group” and decisions 
reached, which are an effective factor 
in influencing adolescent decisions and 
behavior. Have we as administrators 
and teachers, and school boards, the 
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courage to stand up against the few 
vocal critics of this type of education, 
and help young people in making some 
of the most important decisions of their 
lives, or shall we cower in abject fear 
and wait for others to lead the way? 
This program is a challenge to our in- 
tegrity and our courage in helping 
youth face their problems. 

In the January, 1950, issue of the 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation we presented a series of articles 
illustrating approaches to Education for 
Family Life being made in various sub- 


ject matter fields. In the articles that 
follow, we have asked people in various 
school systems to give us a picture of 
how they are attempting to develop an 
integrated program of Family Life Edu- 
cation at different levels, and in different 
subject matter fields. Great progress is 
being manifest in this program. It is 
hoped that these articles may encourage 
and help other school systems fuifill 
more effectively their responsibility in 
helping young people to be better fam- 
ily members, and to help them in pre- 
paring for marriage and parenthood. 
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Family Life Education Must Conform To Pupils’ Maturity 


Family life education implies a broad, inclusive educational program. In the 
early years of high school the emphasis should center strongly about the need for 
helping the pupil to understand his own personal development, and his changing 
relations to other persons. It is in these years particularly that personal guidance 
courses with a strong positive mental hygiene point of view should be given. In the 
last two years of high school the program should center much more about direct 
preparation for marriage. Pupils at this level are concerned with problems of 
courtship, mate selection, premarital standards, desirable attitudes in men- 
women relationships, and similar questions involving successful marriage and 
family relations. — Lester A. Kirkendall, in Marriage and Family Living. 





Good Counseling Can Be Informal 


A multitude of casual counseling contacts are permitted between school staff 
and students by the very nature of the high-school program. In this setting, in 
contrast with counseling contacts in the more formal psychological clinic or 
“counseling center,” many natural and informal opportunities arise daily for per- 
sonal contact with students. The coach has a brief chat with a team member re- 
garding training rules, personal habits, and behavior. The shop teacher discusses 
the requirements or opportunities in a certain occupation with a student who is 
seeking such information. A home-room teacher inquires about a student’s progress 
on some action step in his planning that was earlier discussed at some length. 
The counselor chats with a student who drops in “between bells” to raise a brief 
question of needed information or to report on some phase of his planning. Such 
contacts are not counseling interviews, but they do multiply as teacher-pupil- 
counselor interactions are stiraulated by a systematically organized counseling 

program. — Report of Committee on Testing and Guidance, in Bulletin of 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. 








Stockton’s Plan of 
Family Life Education 


By CHARLES E. GREEN and EDNA P. GEHLKEN 


S* YEARS ago the Stockton Unified 

Schools adopted the 6-4-4 plan of 
organization, and gave increased em- 
phasis to the development of a curricu- 
lum based on the developmental needs 
of boys and girls. A series of basic 
courses to be taken by all students as 
part of the general education program 
were outlined together with better pro- 
visions. 


Family life education was given im- 
portant consideration in the Basic pat- 
tern, in the required Homemaking 
courses, and in Social Science, Biology, 
Psychology, and Physical Education. 
The program is developing and expand- 
ing and the following units are presented 
as a “progress report.” For the purposes 
of this symposium we shall begin with a 
description of: 


A NINTH GRADE FAMILY UNIT 


At Edison High School there is a 
unit entitled, “Personal Growth and 
Family Relations,” taught in the ninth 
grade as a basic course. This unit is 
designed to help the student become an 
emotionally mature person and to de- 
velop the following: soundness in his 
attitudes and understanding of his rela- 
tionship to the other sex; cooperation 
with adults; judgment of his own per- 
sonal behavior; planning in social ac- 
tivities; recognition of the importance 
of personal appearance and good health; 
increase in his ability to manage his 
own affairs; and ability to handle 
money. 

This unit starts out with family life 
and permanent ties and then deals with 
family influence on the individual child. 
The next section has to do with the rela- 
tionships within the family, including 
such items as: disagreements, posses- 
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@ The type of secondary school organi- 
zation in Stockton makes possible a co- 
ordinated program of education for family 
life, consisting of a series of units extend- 
ing from the ninth grade through the four- 
teenth. Two features of the report are of 
particular interest; the adaptation of ma- 
terials and points of emphasis to the ad- 
vancing maturity of the pupils, and the 
variety of subject-matter fields into which 
these units are introduced. 

This report was prepared jointly by 
Dr. Charles E. Green, who is Coordina- 
tor of Secondary Education in the Stock- 
ton Schools, and Miss Edna P. Gehlken, 
who is Chairman of the Homemaking 
Division. 





sions, courtesy, use of money, budget- 
ing, neatness in the home, ability to pre- 
pare meals and to do housework, and 
the relationship of the school to the 
home. 

The course then turns attention to 
self-improvement and relates it to the 
meaning of adolescence, the friendships 
of adolescents, and the relationships of 
adolescents to parents. This same item 
continues with the consideration of how 
to be likeable, how to improve one’s 
personality, how to control one’s tem- 
per, how to improve conversation, vo- 
cabulary, and other matters which are 
related. This discussion leads naturally 
to the boy-girl relationships and the 
matter of dates. Various questions are 
raised that occur to boys and girls as 
they begin dating. 

Wholesome recreation comes in for 
treatment and is considered in a broad 
way, including recreation with the fam- 
ily, hobbies, reading, movies, sports, 
music, and other means of recreation. 
The unit winds up with a proposed 
method of evaluation in terms of appre- 
ciation, skills, habits, and knowledge. 


STOCKTON’S PLAN OF FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


TENTH GRADE BIOLOGY 


A unit entitled “Growing Into Mat- 
urity” is included in the tenth grade 
Biology course, based upon the outline 
bearing that title in the Teachers Guide 
in Health Education for Secondary 
Schools, published by the California 
State Department of Education, August, 
1947, pages 52-58. 

There is no textbook for this course. 
Among other things, a pamphlet by 
Thomas H. Knepp entitled, “The Human 
Reproductive System” contains much of 
the material presented in this unit. Each 
of the following topics is treated in de- 
tail with many fine drawings and illus- 
trations: Puberty and Adolescence; 
Male Reproductive System; Female Re- 
productive System; The Sex Act; Hu- 
man Embryology; Pregnancy, Birth; 
Multiple Births; and Periods in the Life 
of Man. 

A more comprehensive understanding 
of the entire unit may be obtained by 
referring to the Teachers Guide men- 
tioned above, and will not be detailed 
here. 


TWELFTH GRADE “HUMAN RELATIONS” 


In the high twelfth grade, a one 
semester course, “Human Relationships,” 
is required of all students. It carries two 
units of credit and is offered to boys 
and girls separately. 


This course is designed to give some 
of the sociological, psychological, and 
cultural factors affecting the differences 
and likenesses in the sexes; to empha- 
size the importance of personal adjust- 
ment in preparing for marriage; to in- 
volve the home environment in the de- 
velopment of emotional, economic, and 
social maturity; to be realistic and ac- 
cept the necessity of preparation for 
marriage as the chief reason for sex 
education; to develop attitudes for a 
happy married life; and to understand 
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the meaning of true love as it grows and 
deepens spiritually through the years. 


The main divisions of the course are 
as follows: 


I. Differences Between the Sexes 
Biological, psychological, cultural, differ- 
ences in their roles in society. 
II. Understanding Adolescence 
Its growth changes, physical changes, 
emotional problems, parent relationships, ad- 
justment to sex changes, including the prob- 
lem of controlling the sex impulse. Person- 
ality development receives attention here 
both because of its own importance and be- 
cause of the student’s deep interest in it at 
this point in his own life. Included for con- 
sideration are the place of grooming, emo- 
tional problems, the need for recognition, 
inner drives, and the qualities that make for 
success. 
III. You and Your Family 
This is a most important phase of the 
course, because it invites the individual to 
prepare for and understand what consti- 
tutes maturity and immaturity. It helps him 
develop an objective point of view, find a 
philosophy of life, make adjustments in 
difficult situations, and practice skills of 
social relations. A study of parents and 
their problems makes for understanding in 
their relationships. 
IV. Boy and Girl Relationships and Dating 
Problems 
V. Making a Happy Marriage: Courtship and 
Engagement 
Preparation for marriage, the wedding, 
the honeymoon, common conflicts, adjust- 
ments and satisfactions in marriage. 
VI. Preparation for Parenthood 
Why have children, creation of life from 
the biological standpoint, and family ad- 
justments in having a child. 
VII. Communicable and Non-Communicable 
Diseases 
Including a discussion of the venereal 
diseases. 
VIII. Making the Marriage Financially Solvent 
Emphasis on planning. 
IX. Spiritual Aspects of Marriage 
Moral and religious strengths. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE 
IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Following a required course, “Col- 
lege and Life,” which is a projection of 
the basic program to the 13th grade level 
—and which serves as an orientation 
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course for those entering the college at 
the 13th year — students may elect “The 
Psychology of Marriage.” Designed to 
help students prepare for marriage, em- 
phasis is given to the problems of court- 
ship, the engagement period, and the 
basic adjustments within marriage itself. 
Child psychology and the factors that 
make for the development of a healthy 
personality are given considerable at- 
tention, as preparation for parenthood, 
but also serving to help students come 
to terms with their own background and 
problems of emotional maturing. Eco- 
nomic and sexual adjustments are faced 
frankly, as are the problems involved 
with the coming of children. Realistic 
consideration is given to the social, eco- 
nomic, psychological and_ religious 
forces which strengthen and enrich mar- 
riage and family life. 


Fe aa aren and comprehensive home- 
making program is available to all 
high school and college students levels, 
with a year of homemaking required of 
all girls for graduation from junior col- 
lege. Constance Post, Homemaking Su- 
pervisor, has labored long to improve 
this program and relate it more and 
more to the needs of boys and girls 
as family members, and as prospective 
homemakers. 


HIGH SCHOOL HOMEMAKING 


There are three types of programs in 
the Stockton schools, and all are family 
centered. The first is the course in 
Clothing and Foods, the content of which 
is characteristic of those areas. The sec- 
ond includes the Personal and Home 
Living, Homemaking and Family Living 
courses which emphasize personality 
growth and its significance in family 
life. Included in the second type are 
home nursing, infant care, a study of 
the pre-school child, information in the 
matter of child growth and develop- 
ment, home management and decora- 
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tion, budgeting, housing, etc. There is 
also a treatment of some skills in home 
crafts, some information about selecting 
furniture, equipment, and an attempt to 
develop adult understanding towards 
personal relations. Also discussed are 
proper grooming, the wise use of home 
crafts, flower arrangements, a continued 
emphasis on desirable personality traits, 
budgeting the use of time properly, the 
responsibility of being a hostess, devel- 
oping hospitality, the relationships in a 
liveable home, better family relations, 
the care of the infant in its first year of 
life, and all sorts of consumer problems. 


The third division is made up of spe- 
cial courses, boys’ home economics and 
a foods course for boys and girls to- 
gether. These courses are designed to 
develop a responsibility for good man- 
agement and some skill in cookery and 
planning, proper serving and evaluating 
meals. There is some emphasis on out- 
door cooking. Budgeting is included as 
well as the care of clothing and good 
grooming practices. The relationship of 
foods to home and health receives 
emphasis. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE HOMEMAKING 


Adoption of the basic pattern in gen- 
eral education six years ago brought 
many changes to the requirements for 
graduation from Stockton College. 
Among these changes was a minimum 
requirement of four units in home eco- 
nomics for girls if they had no transfet 
credits in home economics from high 
school. 


In planning this basic pattern some 
of the essentials in the training of girls 
were based on the eventual occupation 
of most women— homemaking. The 
contribution women make to the world 
today comes largely through the many 
faceted job of wife and mother. Usually 
four or five years are spent in college 
training for a short-time carrer such as 
business or teaching, which is followed 
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by the long-time job of homemaking. 
For this women have had practically no 
training. It is often appalling to see the 
lack of preparation our young people 
have for marriage. If the role of wife 
and mother is the important job that 
psychologists tell us it is today, then 
surely some training for it should pre- 
cede marriage. In choosing and training 
for other vocations we encourage re- 
search, personal tests, study, and inter- 
views in the attempt to give students an 
appreciation and orientation to the pro- 
fession. It is just as important and per- 
haps many times more important that 
preparation for marriage include as 
thorough and careful preparation as 
that required for other jobs. One of the 
principal speakers at the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth emphasized the fact that we 
have too long placed the emphasis of 
the contribution of women to the world 
on that outside the home. He further 
stated that we have neglected out of all 
proportion the education of boys and 
men for family living. We are happy to 
report increasing numbers of men in 
our courses. 

Because home economics has long 
been taught as skills courses it has been 
recommended in many schools for girls 
of low mental abilities only. College- 
bound students have not been able to 
fit it into schedules or they have been 
discouraged from taking it because it is 
not “academic.” We often hear the com- 
ment, “They can learn that at home.” 
The fact remains, however, that they are 
not learning that at home. They may 
also learn English in the home because 
most students communicate with English 
in the home daily. But we require about 
ten to eleven years of formal training 
in English in public schools education 
because we do not feel that the home 
experiences are adequate. By the same 
reasoning, training for family living 
needs an organized, systematic program 
which includes laboratory practice, 


diagnostic study of family problems, 
and a scientific approach to physical 
and mental health problems, including 
sex education. 


Modern homemaking does not neglect 
the skills because it takes skill in food 
selection, preparation, and _ service, 
clothing construction, home manage- 
ment, and the many household duties 
to give the homemaker efficiency and 
thereby security in her job of financier, 
nutritionist, hostess, executive, and busi- 
ness manager. 


WE ATTEMPT to develop attitudes 
as well as skills toward the per- 
formance of the daily routines. Accom- 
plishments in homemaking may mean 
efficient performance of the homemak- 
ing tasks or it may mean eking out 
enough energy and interest to struggle 
through the menial tasks which add up 
to drudgery and discontent. Today, feel- 
ings toward the job, toward one’s self, 
and toward other personalities is recog- 
nized as one of the most important 
factors in human relations. Job satis- 
faction for the woman will be reflected 
in better relationships with her family. 
In our program we try to emphasize the 
importance of manipulative skills, keep- 
ing them in their proper perspective, 
psychological principles in child devel- 
opment and care, fundamentals of home 
management, family economics, family 
relationships and the emotional as well 
as the physical aspects of home planning. 


With community and world wide re- 
sponsibilities and privileges, the home- 
maker may rightly find time and energy 
to participate in civic activities if she 
has managed her time and energies well. 

There are several combinations of 
courses by which girls may meet the 
minimum requirement of four units in 
home economics. However, nutrition is 
required in any of the combinations un- 
less the requirement is waived through 


petition to the dean of guidance. The 
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course “Foundations for Home Living” 
was planned specifically to meet the ob- 
jectives of the above philosophy regard- 
ing the education of women. Principal 
units included in this two-semester four- 
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upon the personnel of the group. Mar- 
ried students may be more immediately 
interested in management and child 
problems than the rest of the class, 
Opportunity is given for individual 


unit course are: 


The Family Today and Tomorrow 
Looking Toward Marriage 

Prenatal Care 

Child Development and Guidance 
Planning a Livable Home 

Family Relationships 

Food Selection, Preparation, and Service 
Home Management 


projects and students are always en- 
couraged to choose topics from which 
they benefit the most at the present 
time. Student evaluations have been 
most beneficial in helping making the 
course more functional. Gratifying re- 
sults have come from many students 
who put up a defense against a “re- 
quired” course at first, but who have 
recommended it later to their friends. 


This course varies in its emphasis 
from one semester to another depending 





Guidance In Class Groups 


While it is recognized that counseling, to be effective, must lead the student in 
the direction of self-help and must help him to develop the power to make choices 
for himself, this general principle of counseling is just as important in group 
work. Too frequently this fact is overlooked. The classroom work must not degen- 
erate into the mere accumulation of a mass of factual information or the trans- 
ference of ideas of older people. If group work provides an opportunity for the 
student to share opinions and reactions with others of his own age and interest, it 
will carry weight with the pupil. If skillfully directed toward a desirable end it 
can help to promote wholesome attitudes and to establish good practices. If it is 
not directed toward this objective it is just a pleasant waste of time and may even 
be actually damaging. — H. R. Beattie, in address to Canadian Education 
Association. 





How Interests and Attitudes Grow 


It follows, then, that the growing child must be given approbation for making 
genuinely democratic choices before he faces them in actual life, unsheltered from 
selfish reprisals. His social interests, actual or dramatized, must always be made 
satisfying if they are to grow strong and compelling. Just as swimming must give 
pleasure if the swimmer is permanently to enjoy the sport, so democratic choices 
must give satisfaction if the citizen is permanently to prefer cooperative living. 

This law is not one which we may take or leave as we choose. It is the univ- 
ersal and inescapable law by which interests are created. Satisfactions determine 
motives. If the child’s training is left to blind chance, then such conduct — good 
or bad — as happens to give him pleasure will become habitual. Only when satis- 
faction is deliberately associated with socially helpful conduct is there assurance 
of the creation of social motives. — Harold Saxe Tuttle, in The School Review. 





The Family Living 
Course at Hayward 


a Family Living Course at the Hay- 
ward High School is a product of an 
articulate student need and demand. In 
the spring of 1947 a student petition for 
a Family Living Course was presented 
to the principal. He took the petition 
with its thousand names to the school 
P.T.A. Both this group and the P.T.A. 
Council, after study, requested the Board 
of Trustees to offer such a course. The 
local Ministerial Association also ap- 
proved the idea of a Family Living 
Course, and when it was offered as an 
experimental unit in Senior Problems, 
both Catholic and Protestant clergy vis- 
ited the class and viewed films. 


The Hayward course is a part of the 
Social Studies Area Program, which in 
turn is closely tied with the school’s 
counseling program. A Social Studies 
teacher-counselor “picks up” a class of 
incoming low freshmen and remains 
with that class for a four-year period, 
changing subject matter each semester 
but teaching and counseling the same 
group of students. In L-9 Social Studies 
(Orientation) work is done on study 
habits, use of social studies tools, adoles- 
cent adjustments to family, dating, etc. 
The H-9 course (Community Govern- 
ment) emphasizes the obligations of re- 
sponsible citizens for the social welfare, 
recreation, and public health programs 
of our own local community. In World 
History (Social Studies 3) and United 
States History (Social Studies 5 and 6) 
backgrounds are laid for interest in his- 
torical family patterns. Even in Driver 
Education (Social Studies 4) we em- 
phasize what injury and death can mean 
in a family! 


Family Living is the Social Studies 7 


By ELEANOR SEKERAK 





@ The unusual way in which the course 
in Family Living originated and was de- 
veloped at the Hayward High School is 
an impressive example of genuinely dem- 


poses and content of this program en- 
abled it to withstand triumphantly a 
vicious attempt at sensationalized criticism 
and to continue with added prestige. 


The plan here reported represenis a 
four-year series of topics drawn from 
various fields and unified by the coop- 
erative services of the Social Studies staff 
and the class counselors. The author of 
the report is Mrs. Eleanor Sekerak, Chair- 
man of the Social Science Area. 





course, which indicates that teacher and 
students have been together three years. 
There are no discipline problems, and 
no embarrassment in a course where 
teacher and students know each other so 
well. If the Hayward course has been as 
meaningful as our graduates tell us it 
has, it is probably because the teacher- 
counselor presents the material as ob- 
jectively as he has all other social sci- 
ence material, yet he can tone it or slant 
it so that the problems of specific indi- 
viduals (known only to the counselor) 
are indirectly answered and helped. At 
the same time the standards of our cul- 
ture and the spiritual undertones of the 
institution of marriage and the family 
are being presented by a person who 
has a warm and continuing relationship 
with the students. Hayward is well aware 
that the strong points of its teacher- 
counselor system are also the weak ones. 
Personnel is the crucial factor, and un- 
usual care has been exercised in the re- 
cruitment of the Social Studies teachers. 
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The Hayward experience seems to in- 
dicate that it is probably better to hire 
experienced teachers who have worked 
with young people in a variety of ca- 
pacities, not only because of the coun- 
seling relationship but because all the 
additional work may “swamp” a new 
teacher. 


HE content of the Family Living 

Course is, briefly, as follows: Two 
weeks are spent on an identification of 
terms and a comparison of family life 
patterns in various cultures. Six weeks 
are spent on a unit called “Family Re- 
lationships are Human and Personal 
Relationships,” which covers four sub- 
topics: Physical development of the hu- 
man being (heredity, growth pattern 
and changes in adolescence, human re- 
production, physical handicaps, i.e. 
venereal disease and alcoholism), emo- 
tional development of the human being, 
personality, and looking toward satis- 
factory relationships in marriage (dat- 
ing and behavior standards, etiquette, 
courtship, engagement). Eight weeks 
are spent on the unit on marriage with 
four sub-topics: factors that predict 
success, significance of marriage to the 
couple and to society, problems to ex- 
pect (religion, budget, housing, wife’s 
career, raising a family, in-laws, care of 
aged) and crises in marriage (death, 
divorce, unemployment). The final week 
is spent on summary and evaluation. 
The basic text for the course is Landis’ 
Your Marriage and Family Living; 
When You Marry by Duvall and Hill; 
and a wide assortment of non-fiction 
books are used in the classroom. Public 
Affairs Committee pamphlets are used 
in classroom sets; movies, and outside 
speakers are other teaching devices. 
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Each student reads a fiction book in the 
general field of family living. 


In the spring of 1950 a Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee to the Board of Trus- 
tees was appointed from a panel of stu- 
dent-suggested names. A sub-committee 
of this group was interested in the fur- 
ther improvement of the Family Living 
Course when a vicious “yellow journal- 
istic” attack upon the reference books 
used in the course was made by a local 
weekly newspaper. The Citizens Com- 
mittee assumed the responsibility for 
re-evaluating the course, presenting it 
again to the community and analyzing 
the references. Four months after the 
attack the editor who launched it had 
left the community, the Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee has commended the 
course to the Board of Trustees and 
recommended the renewal of the use of 
the reference books. That such concerted 
action was taken by a citizens group is 
a tribute to the basic work of com- 
munity education that was done by the 
P.T.A., and to the way in which the 
course is meeting real student needs. A 
questionnaire was sent to 300 graduates 
covering the “physical development” 
part of the course; their response was 
gratifying and interesting. Perhaps this 
can be presented to Journal readers at a 
later time. 

The Hayward High Social Studies 
Area faculty are unanimously enthusi- 
astic about the Family Living Course. 
The results which one can see in a short 
time: interested, concerned, informed 
young men and women, who are deter- 
mined not to make the mistakes of the 
past generation and to make their ideals 
come true, are a joy and a deep 
satisfaction. 





A Cooperative Plan of 
Family Life Education 


si BEACH public schools have 
worked for many years to strengthen 
families. Through programs in home 
economics and parent education the 
foundations were laid. Today, supple- 
mented by social studies and other fields, 
they constitute a city-wide program of 
Family Life Education* which is carried 
on in pre-school groups, elementary and 
high schools, and in the liberal arts and 
the adult divisions of the City College. 

Certain convictions have guided ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the past, 
others are being tested in current experi- 
ments. The major ones which operate in 
various parts of the program are pre- 
sented here to indicate the beliefs which 
are being expressed in curriculum plans, 
in building facilities and in every day 
teaching experiences. 


I. 


Democracy requires that everyone 
take responsibility for helping to create 
rather than dictate what will be a good 
life for all. Since education is needed to 
implement democracy in all the essential 
activities of living, it is especially needed 
to further family life, because of the 
family’s deep and life-long significance 
for every person. 


Il. 
While the school educates in the 3 


R’s, in the arts and sciences, in citizen- 
ship, in vocations and in family living, 
one of its major concerns is for the de- 
velopment of personalities, because in 





*In recent years the term “Family Life Education” 
has been used by the Social Hygiene Association and 
other groups to encourage improved programs of sex edu- 
cation. This new use of an old and well-established 
term has been not only confusing to educators but has 
necessitated considerable explanation of a Few such 
as the one in Long Beach which is not identified with 
sex education. 


By FLORA M. THURSTON 





@ In this program of education for better 
family life, which carries a continuing 
thread through the school years from the 
nursery school to the junior college, much 
of the emphasis is upon parent coopera- 
tion. On that account, attention below the 
secondary level is largely centered upon 
improvement of relationships within pres- 
ent families; some optional courses in the 
high schools deal with preparation for 
marriage and future responsibilities. The 
program represents a conservative type of 
approach to the social problems of youth. 

The author is Flora M. Thurston, Con- 
sultant in Family Life Education for the 
Long Beach Public Schools. Miss Thurs- 
ton specialized in this field of study dur- 
ing her graduate study at Columbia Univ- 
ersity where she completed the Master's 
Degree. She served for five years as Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the National Council 
of Parent Education, and nine years as 
Professor of Education at Cornell Univer- 
sity up to the time of her retirement as 
Professor Emeritus in 1947. 





the last analysis the quality of one’s per- 
sonality determines the degree of ex- 
cellence anyone can express as a citizen, 
a worker or a family member. This 
process begins at birth and continues 
throughout life. The possibility of being 
a better family member is always de- 
pendent upon being a better person. 


III. 


Since family living is continuous from 
one generation to another, and the life 
of one generation strongly conditions 
that of future generations, education for 
family living cannot begin too soon. 


IV. 


A program that fails to reach all 
members of the family at the same time 
and with respect to the same concerns 
is likely to be both uneconomical and 
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relatively ineffective. When the child 
alone is reached, the attitudes of the 
home can render ineffective the teaching 
of the school or cause conflict in the 
child. The end and aim of family living 
and likewise of family life education is 
the simultaneous and continuous devel- 
opment of all members of the family 
through their response to the needs of 
one another. The program is quite as 
much concerned -with the satisfactory 
realization of the personality of the 
adult as it is for the nurture of the 
child, for the hope of the child is bound 
up with the fulfillment of the parents. 
Furthermore, no family education pro- 
gram of the school is complete and 
wholly effective without the active par- 
ticipation of parents and teachers with 
children and youth. Children cannot be 
educated in isolation from their parents 
whether or not their parents are learn- 
ing to improve their family life. Some 
problems such as those of family rela- 
tionships are better learned when the 
parents and children discuss them to- 
gether as well as separately. The cur- 
riculum for family living should enlist 
the cooperation of parents and should 
aim toward integrating families and 


bringing unity into the common life. 
V. 


Education should include experiences 
which help an individual to understand 
family living as he lives it and to un- 
derstand himself in relation to it. In 
this sense education is not for family 
living at a future date, but rather edu- 
cation in family living year after year. 
As world changes are taking place, the 
school must help families to plan and 
to make good changes in themselves. It 
must help a child while he is living in 
his family and while he is looking for- 
ward to and acting as a parent in a 
family of his own. The school must not 
only play its role in maturing the youth 
of the community, but it must see that 
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the life of the people becomes increas- 
ingly mature. 


VI. 


All aspects of the family living pro- 
gram are important because they in- 
crease understanding of those family 
activities which are necessary for the 
expression of satisfying home life. In 
some family living programs sex educa- 
tion is the hub; in others child develop- 
ment, parent education, or family rela- 
tions holds the highest place; in still 
others homemaking plays the dominant 
role. In Long Beach all these are parts 
of a balanced program. Because family 
life does not go on in a vacuum, its 
relationships cannot be understood apart 
from a variety of common experiences. 
Any one moment of family living is 
likely to be a composite of many feel- 
ings, activities and understandings. The 
mental hygiene of both teachers and 
family members is partly dependent 
upon a recognition of the importance of 
each major family concern, and of their 
interplay and the meanings which each 


concern gives to the other. 
VII. 


Family life education should give op- 
portunity to parents and youth: (1) to 
observe and learn to guide children, 
(2) to understand and appreciate the 
values and needs of family life, and (3) 
to study the major problems of manag- 
ing a home. For women and girls, a 
family education program should pro- 
vide increased competence in the actual 
care and guidance of children and in 
the maintenance of all the activities of 
home life. It is assumed that men and 
boys need understanding of all major 
aspects of family living and that women 
and girls need greater skill and more 
extensive knowledge in the housekeep- 
ing activities which are likely to be their 
greater concern. 
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VIII. 


Family life education should make 
use of methods which are somewhat 
unique, in order to cultivate individual 
resources, release tension, develop un- 
derstanding and promote creative family 
living. 

IX. 


Leaders among parents must take re- 
sponsibility for finding ways of reach- 
ing families with the educational pro- 
gram they help to plan. The nature of 
family education is essentially a folk 
movement in which family members 
take active part in promoting the kind 
of education they need to cultivate their 
own family life. 


|" WOULD require more than this 
brief statement to indicate how family 
education is developed at each age level, 
but it is hoped that the implementation 
of the beliefs listed above will be ap- 
parent in the paragraphs which follow. 


At the pre-school level, groups of 
young children come with their mothers 
each week to play under the guidance 
of teachers while the mothers observe 
their own children and discuss with a 
teacher the problems of being parents 
and of guiding children. The major goal 
for the children is to establish sound 
foundations of personality through the 
variety of activities and relationships 
afforded by the group. The goal for the 
parents is to learn to understand and 
guide children and to see their own as 
unique, but also like other children; 
also to see their roles as parents and the 
value of family life, and last but not 
least, to create a fellowship of parents 
who will take responsibility for children 
and for families as members of the 
larger community. 

One other type of Long Beach pre- 
school education, the child care center, 
supplements the offerings of the public 
schools but is financed by the state and 


by fees charged parents of the children 
enrolled. Fortunately for the students, 
one of these centers is located on a high 
school campus and is used for the ob- 
servation of young children by the mem- 
bers of four classes in senior problems. 
This project is an experiment in family 
life education undertaken by two social 
studies and one homemaking teacher to 
provide a laboratory for the study of 
personality development. 

A third type of pre-school group is 
under consideration where children 
could be cared for by teachers and par- 
ents while other mothers attend adult 
classes. Each mother who enters a child 
in the group would have studied child 
development and qualified herself as an 
assistant in the pre-school group. Moth- 
ers would share both the expense of the 
group and the responsibility of assisting 
the teacher. 

A fourth type, known as cooperative 
nursery schools, is operated entirely by 
parents. The mothers who participate in 
these groups are required to take a 
course in guiding children’s growth of- 
fered by the adult division of the City 
College. Some of these have paid teach- 
ers who are not members of the coop- 
erative. None of these groups is part of 
the public schools. 

Family education in the elementary 
school is a part of the study of what 
families do and how they live in other 
countries. Parent groups in many parts 
of the city are engaged in studying their 
school age children and their roles as 
parents under a trained parent educator 
from the adult division. 

In the junior high school education 
for family living is offered largely 
through home economics. All girls have 
the opportunity of taking courses in 
homemaking and in some _ schools 
courses for boys are offered. A unit in 
home living is included in the social 
studies. An experiment has been tried 
in social studies classes in one school 
where parents have joined with seventh 
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grade boys and girls in panel meetings 
to discuss problems which arise in fam- 
ilies with youngsters of this age, and 
home economics teachers have contrib- 
uted. In the eighth and ninth grades 
“personal-social problems” and “learn- 
ing how to understand ourselves” are 
closely related to the major concerns of 
family education. 

Senior high school students are re- 
quired to take three courses concerned 
with the family: (1) a course in senior 
problems which includes units on per- 
sonality development, courtship, mar- 
riage, and family relationships, (2) a 
course in physical education entitled 
“Understanding Ourselves,” which deals 
with physical maturity, the facts of re- 
production, boy-girl relations, and de- 
veloping attitudes toward the opposite 
sex, (3) a course in home management 
required of all girls. Elective courses are 
offered in homemaking, including foods, 
clothing, child care, home nursing, and 
personality development, and in biology 
and physiology, which also deal with 
problems of family living. 

In the liberal arts division of the City 
College, courses are now offered in mar- 
riage and family relationships, child de- 
velopment, family finances and manage- 
ment, and housing and home furnish- 
ings. As soon as housing permits, lab- 
oratory facilities in the last three of 
these courses will be available as well 
as laboratories in foods, nutrition, and 
clothing. 


YN abel engage in about thirty-five 
different courses in family living, 
grouped under five major areas: (1) 
housing and home furnishings, (2) 
foods and nutrition, (3) family eco- 
nomics and management, (4) clothing, 
and (5) child development, marriage, 
and family relations. Two new courses 
are given this year in father-son wood- 
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shop and in mother-daughter foods 
classes. 


How can education in family living 
become a more effective program in the 
public schools? 


1. By helping persons whose teaching is 
concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of family living to recognize one 
another as the group responsible for this 
aspect of the total curriculum. 

2. By helping them to see one another’s 
roles and areas of study and experience 
and by cultivating leadership in these. 
Providing opportunity to share under- 
standings, teaching materials and meth- 
ods. 

3. By encouraging teachers, parents and 
supervisors to work together on the de- 
velopment of various parts of the pro- 
gram through workshop experiences and 
to teach with respect to the total mean- 
ing of family life. 

4. By carrying on experimental projects at 
different age levels and with different 
types of leaders. 

5. By enlarging the facilities for family 
education where new buildings become 
available and by making it possible for 
an education center such as a school, 
college or adult center, to promote a 
total program of family education. 

6. By cultivating lay leadership through 
participation in pre-school groups and 
in discussions with older children and 
youth; in public relations and in sup- 
porting the program through an under- 
standing of what it offers and through 
reaching people who need its facilities. 

7. Relating all aspects of family education 
to other school programs and services. 


Finally, family life must become the 
testing ground and family members the 
evaluating group, remembering that the 
modern father and mother, freed as 
never before from the necessity of fol- 
lowing blindly the dictates of a former 
generation, because of greater economic 
and intellectual independence and be- 
cause knowledge has superseded precept 
as a basis for conduct, have set going 
an educational project in which they 
propose both to follow and to lead. 


How Health Education Leads 
To Family Life Study 


iam Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College curriculum develop- 
ment program in the area of home and 
family living is an outgrowth of the 
Joliet Community-School Health Proj- 
ect. Prior to this project, a rather com- 
prehensive health study had been car- 
ried on in 1943-44 at the high school. 
However, in 1948, a community-wide 
program was started. Consultants were 
assigned -to the project through the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program and the Kellogg Foundation. 

Following the creation of a Com- 
munity Health Council, a community- 
wide survey was made covering such 
dimensions as: (1) population data, 
(2) health problems and organizational 
activities, (3) school and youth health, 
(4) public health nursing, hospital care, 
and convalescent care, (5) welfare prob- 
lems and organizational activities, and 
(6) recreational problems and organi- 
zational activities. 

In the schools, committees of teachers 
were set up at both the high school and 
elementary school levels. These commit- 
tees united to form the Joliet School 
Health Council. The program of work 
to be undertaken by the joint commit- 
tee follows: 


1. To survey all units of instruction, school 
services and guidance related to health. 

2. To search out health needs of pupils. 

3. To evaluate present health offerings in 
terms of the health needs. 

4. To develop a coordinated program of 
units of instruction, service and guid- 
ance related to health based on the im- 
plications of health needs. 

5. To survey the school environment in 
terms of stated health needs and recom- 
mend improvements which would con- 
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tribute to the improved health of chil- 
dren physically, psychologically, and 
sociologically. 

Three sub-committees were formed to 
get at initial work: (1) a sub-committee 
to survey current school offerings in 
health, (2) a sub-committee to deter- 
mine pupils’ health needs at various 
grade levels, and (3) a sub-committee 
to survey environmental factors relating 


to health. 


The sub-committee which surveyed 
current school offerings in health re- 
quested all teachers to report to it all 
units of work, experiences, and inci- 
dental offerings involving health which 
they were covering in their classes. The 
sub-committee to determine health 


needs of pupils developed a tentative 
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list of imperative needs from the follow- 
ing sources: 


1. Results of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program Basic Studies. 

2. Individual teachers’ knowledge of sig- 

nificant needs at the grade level at 

which the teacher taught. 

Health information tests. 

A faculty questionnaire. 

Data from school health records. 

Information from the Joliet Community 

Survey. 

Reports of surveys conducted by other 

schools. 


Dn me ww 
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The sub-committee to survey environ- 
mental factors relating to health devel- 
oped an evaluative instrument for rating 
school buildings. Survey forms were 
sent to various school buildings where 
committees of teachers completed them 
for their schools. The data was com- 
piled into a single report and was used 
as a means of generalizing on what 
kinds of factors would be most likely 
to promote a healthy school environ- 
ment. 


All of the work of these committees 
was lined up in charts under the fol- 
lowing categories: personal health, per- 
sonality development, nutrition, planning 
for physical fitness, body structure and 
function, growth and development, men- 
tal and emotional health, first aid, safety, 
harmful drugs and superstitions, dis- 
eases, community health, planning for 
adolescence and adulthood, and school 
health services and guidance. When the 
surveys were placed on charts, the 
health problems of the school were in 
form to be categorically analyzed as 
they related to: (1) what is being done 
now, (2) what the health needs of those 
being educated are, and (3) what kinds 
of environmental factors might promote 
or deter satisfaction of basic health 
needs. 


HE Joliet School Health Council next 
took the surveys to the faculties for 
suggestions, additions, deletions, and 
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criticisms. The responses from the fac- 
ulty were carefully incorporated into the 
survey, and the entire document was 
taken to the faculties for approval. 


The High School Health Committee 
now formulated its next steps in the 
program, as follows: 


1. Student meetings to discuss and evaluate 
the health needs of school youth. 


2. Parent meetings to discuss and evaluate 
the health needs of school health. 

3. Tentative assignment by the High School 
Health Committee of the health needs 
of pupils to specific curriculum and servy- 
ice areas where it seemed that they 
might be most appropriately met. 


Several weeks during the 1949-50 
school year were devoted to student and 
parent discussion groups of the survey 
documents. A number of valuable sug- 
gestions were added in both parent and 
student discussion groups and many of 
the needs set down by the committee 
were changed during the discussions. 
Having incorporated student and parent 
group thinking, the survey documents 
were believed to be more accurate re- 
flectors of the ideas of the entire com- 
munity. 

Following the student and parent 
group meetings the High School Health 
Committee went through the entire list 
of imperative needs and assigned each 
one to a specific curriculum area where 
the committee felt the need could best 
be met and satisfied. The needs were 
located to the best judgment of the com- 
mittee according to these two criteria: 


1. Curriculum or service areas where needs 
could be met in the presence of real- 
life experiences. 


2. Curriculum or service areas where or- 
ganized bodies of skills, understandings, 
appreciations and information could best 
provide the behaviors required to meet 
the needs, even though real-life experi- 
ences are not always actually present. 


The project was then taken to the 
high school curriculum development 
steering committee to determine how 


HOW HEALTH EDUCATION LEADS TO FAMILY LIFE STUDY 


the program could best be carried for- 
ward. The Curriculum Development 
Steering Committee discussions resulted 
in the following method of approach: 


1. Each department or curiculum area 
would need to agree as to whether or 
not it was the area best suited to meet 
each need listed for it. If the need was 
judged to be located in the proper place, 
then these questions should be answered: 
a. Is the need being adequately met? 

The question of how it is being met 
should be answered at this point by 
specifically listing units of work, in- 
structional topics, methods used, ma- 
terials used, etc. Also the question of 
what more could be done should be 
answered in the same manner. 

b. If the need is not being met in the 
department, what might be done to 
meet it? 

2. If the department is meeting health 
needs not listed on the assignment sheet, 
what are they? How are they being 
met? The answer to the last question 
would be a list of units of work, in- 
structional topics, material used, meth- 
ods used, etc. 

3. If the department does not agree with 
the needs assignments, then suggestions 
should be made as to the areas or de- 
partments where they should be placed. 

4. The department should decide how it 
would go about doing the job. 


In order to get this program of study 
underway, a suggested procedure was 
set up: 


1, Presentation of the job to be done at a 
general high school faculty meeting. 

2. Departmental meetings to further pro- 
mote an understanding of the project 
and to insure a continuation of the 
widest possible faculty involvement in 
thinking and planning. 

3. At the direction of the departmental 
group, production work is to be done by 
very small committees or individuals 
meeting on released time, making use of 
student and parent groups to the great- 
est extent possible. 

4. The work of the production committee is 
to be reviewed by the entire department 
before being returned to the school 
health committee. 

5. High School Health Committee members 
are to provide leadership and coordina- 
tion. 
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T SEEMS now that it was inevitable 
that one of the categories of the 
health project would eventuate as home 
and family living, incorporating health 
needs from several of the categories 
originally proposed. This list is being 
studied under the leadership of the 
homemaking department. It was for- 
tunate at this point in the development 
of the project that the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Project initiated a 
local area consensus study in home and 
family living. This state-wide project, 
still in the development stage, proposes 
to set up a means by which schools and 
communities can come to substantial 
agreement about what should character- 
ize a good home and family living pro- 
gram. The head of the Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College Home- 
making Department is a member of the 
Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Committee for the Home and 
Family Living Local Area Consensus 
Study. This same person is also a mem- 
ber of the high school health committee. 
As a result of the work of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program 
local area consensus study in home and 
family living, the Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College will be able 
to incorporate into its own program for 
the study of home and family living not 
only the objectives arising out of its 
own across-the-board study of impera- 
tive health needs of youth, but also the 
objectives and techniques of the state- 
wide study. 

It would seem significant that a de- 
velopmental program directed to home 
and family living should grow out of a 
school-wide effort to improve health cur- 
riculum and services. The approach has 
had its merit in that it is now believed 
that there is a greater readiness through- 
out the entire school to assume project 
connected responsibilities relating to 
home and family living. It is, of course, 
assumed that the major single role will 
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be played through the homemaking cur- 
riculum. However, it is obvious at this 
time that the answers to the problems 
posed about each objective will make it 
necessary that most of the curriculum 
and service areas in the school should 
become responsible in the development 
of the program. The program which will 
finally evolve will require careful co- 
ordination so that at all times all per- 
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sons who are to assume educational re- 
sponsibilities in the home and family 
living program will know what has hap- 
pened in the prior school experience of 
the student, what their present educa- 
tional responsibilities are, and what the 
future school program will add to the 
total educational experience aimed at 
improving family life. 





No Service Is More Important 


I believe our system of public education in this country is one of the unique 
features of the society we have developed on this continent. . . . If the leading 
citizens of this country would spend a tenth of the time and effort on the vital 
problems of public education that they spend on hospitale or the discussion of 
foreign policy . . . I cannot help believing the future of this democracy would be 
more secure . . . for how our system of public education operates will affect not 
only the attitudes of our citizens, our future voters, but also the whole complex 
fabric of human relations in the days ahead. — President James Conant, 
Harvard University. 





Why Over-Hasty Reforms Fail 


A number of terms and labels have been advanced in recent years to recognize 
specially certain new approaches and emphases in educational practice. Such 
symbols as “common learnings,” “activity curricula,” “progressive education,” and 
“guidance program” often in actual practice denoted educational concepts and 
procedures quite separate and distant from the central educational program. As 
such, each has been subject to attack and criticism as brash, young upstarts in the 
conservative main stream of educational practice. A fundamental weakness charac- 
terizing each such “movement” has been its inherent insistence upon uprooting 
and replacing traditional practice. Social change and progress are slow. Efforts to 
hasten unduly the reconstruction of educational thought and practice inevitably 
meet opposition. Experience has demonstrated the spontaneous and defensive 
reactions of traditional teachers and the lay public to insistent new departures 
which are ardently advocated as panaceas for our educational ills. 

The “guidance movement” has not suffered the opposition met by numerous 
other educational developments in recent years. Perhaps this is due in part to 
such factors as (a) the gradual growth of guidance philosophy and methodology, 
(b) the general public’s recognition and acceptance of a need for such emphasis 
as vocational, educational, and emotional guidance, and (c) the wide range of 
antecedents and influences which have contributed to the development of guidance 
attitudes and procedures. — From Report of Committee on Testing and Guidance, 
in Bulletin of National Association of Secondary School Principals. 





A Family Living Course 
As Life Adjustment 


awe Living Classes, a one-semester 
elective for junior and senior boys 
and girls, were offered for the first time 
in Peoria public schools in September, 
1950. They were the outgrowth of a 
need recognized by pupils, teachers, 
counselors, and the administrative staff. 
The homemaking staff recognized the 
need for providing opportunities for 
more boys and girls to enroll in classes 
geared to those phases of the Life Ad- 
justment Program “which would equip 
youth to live democratically, with satis- 
faction to themselves and profit to so- 
ciety as home members, workers, and 
citizens.” * 

The area in which it is felt that the 
home economist is competent and well 
qualified to assist boys and girls, deals 
with home and family life. Her phil- 
osophy, training, background, and ex- 
perience equip her to present family 
centered or family focused problems 
and experiences which are “real” to the 
young adult. 

Innumerable research studies and 
surveys have been made which serve to 
guide educators in meeting needs and 
interests of youth in the school pro- 
grams, if the educators are willing to 
recognize and include such problems in 
the curriculum. 

The family living classes in the pub- 
lic schools of Peoria, Illinois, deal with 
problems of “Understanding Ourselves” 
including the following: 


1. The basic physical, social and emotional 
needs and how to deal with and meet 
them. 

2. How to get along successfully with 
others, including boy-girl relationships. 


* Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education. Page 1. 





By HELEN F. McCLANATHAN 





@ The intensive program of Curriculum 
Revision under way in Illinois, with its 
basis a careful study of pupils’ needs, has 
resulted in the development in that state 
of greatly increased attention to courses 
in Family Living. These have often cen- 
tered in the Homemaking Departments 
but enroll boys and girls in equal num- 
bers, and are cooperative enterprises, 
calling upon the resources of the entire 
community as well as those of other de- 
partments. This report and the one that 
follows are excellent examples of this 
type of planning. 

The course as here described is a com- 
paratively recent feature of the curriculum 
in the secondary schools of Peoria. The 
author, Helen F. McClanathan, is Super- 
visor of Homemaking Education for the 
Peoria public schools. 





; 3. Resolving conflict with their parents, 
etc. 

4. Gaining an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene, in order to 
build mental health and attain emotional 
maturity. 


These concepts concerned with under- 
standing ourselves are developed through 
discussing basic needs and how they are 
met, what boys and girls like and dis- 
like in each other, having a student 
panel on “going steady vs. dating many 
boys and girls,” and dramatization of 
how to use the family council to resolve 
conflicts over incidents concerning use 
of the family car, hours at which to be 
home, and other problems. 


Security is developed through provid- 
ing the “know-how” for acceptable con- 
duct and manners in home, school, so- 
cial activities, and elsewhere. Reading, 
discussion, use of film strips, and movies 
serve to impart knowledge and develop 
attitudes which help the adolescent to 
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become relaxed and secure in those situ- 
ations which appear hazardous to him. 

In developing this phase of the course, 
experts from the field of psychology, 
psychiatry, as well as case workers from 
the welfare agencies were invited into 
the classroom to share their experiences 
with the boys and girls in order that 
they might see themselves and their per- 
sonal problems in relation to problems 
common to others in the community. 

A second major problem approached 
by the group deals with the subject, 
“Looking Forward to Marriage.” This 
problem involves consideration of re- 
sponsibilities, privileges and obligations 
concerned with dating, courtship, en- 
gagement, marriage, and setting up a 
home. Next considered are relationships 
in the future home as they are affected 


by: 


1. Religious attitudes of likes or differences 
between the marriage partners. 

Children in the family. 

Living with relatives. 

Getting along with “in-laws.” 

Wives working. 

6. Sharing the work in the home. 


np wh 


Legal problems of concern to the 
family, and particularly laws related to 
marriage, were carefully studied and 
considered. 


De background of information was 
planned to lead to the desire and 
ability to choose the marriage partner 
wisely and carefully and to the develop- 
ment of those attitudes and understand- 
ings which would enable the young per- 
son to prepare for the adjustments which 
are necessary in marriage. 

Sex education, particularly the biolog- 
ical aspects, were not planned as a part 
of this course. However, in its broader 
sense one might say that considerable 
sex education is indirectly included. 
The developing of wholesome attitudes 
toward members of the opposite sex; 
developing an understanding of personal 
drives, needs, tensions, and how to deal 
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with them; the appreciation of the role 
of wife and mother, of husband and 
father are studied. All are involved with 
the final acceptance of one’s feminine or 
masculine role with its inherent obliga- 
tion, responsibility, and privilege as the 
young person develops into adulthood 
and considers marriage and the estab- 
lishment of a home. 

Particularly interesting to the young 
men and women are customs of court- 
ship and engagement, wedding customs 
among different cultures and different 
religious groups, and legal requirements 
for marriage. Panel discussions, which 
pupils plan frequently, include leaders 
from various religious faiths, as well as 
a doctor, an attorney, a mother and/or 
father. They discuss questions given 
them by the boys and girls on such 
subjects as property rights of married 
people, laws concerning marriage, the 
part the church plays in helping mar- 
riages succeed, beliefs of different reli- 
gions about marriage, problems of health 
which are of concern to the young 
couple, the interests of the parents and 
relatives in the marriage, and satisfac- 
tions parents get from helping plan the 
marriage, and how successful marriages 
are of importance to community and na- 
tional life and welfare. No panel has 
been known to end before the boys and 
girls have joined with panel members in 
a lively, vital, meaningful discussion 
period, usually ended only because of 
the bell ringing for the next class period. 

Frequently the class goes to a neigh- 
borhood church to conduct a simulated 
wedding. The religious leader talks to 
the group on the sanctity of marriage 
for all religious groups. The importance 
of establishing the new home and family 
on a firm religious foundation is 
stressed. Church wedding customs prove 
most interesting to the group. 

The envixonment, both immediate (the 
house) and larger (neighborhood and 
community), has a very close relation- 
ship to the happiness of the family. 


A FAMILY LIVING COURSE AS LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Boys and girls study the effects of hous- 
ing on the health, personal happiness, 
and the development of the family mem- 
bers. They also learn to recognize the 
forces affecting the present day home. 
Finally, one of the goals of the group 
is to learn to appreciate the strength 
that can come to its family members 
through fine, wholesome, satisfying rela- 
tionships within the home, when the 
home is geared to provide for the needs 
of all its members. 

“Money Management” as it relates to 
personal and family living brings to 
attention problems which boys and girls 
face as they try to meet their immediate 
financial obligations, and as they attempt 
to satisfy their immediate needs and 
wants. Through use of film strips, read- 
ings, and hearing a talk from a banker, 
the concept is developed that satisfactory 
planning or budgeting of the individual’s 
or the family’s money is one very im- 
portant factor in maintaining good rela- 
tionships among family members. 


= other major problem is ap- 
proached by the class. It is “Learn- 
ing to Understand Ourselves Through 
Understanding Children.” First are con- 
sidered the responsibilities and problems 
of parenthood; next discussed are the 
pleasures and satisfactions parents re- 
ceive from their children. Boys and girls 
study the basic needs of children, which 
includes their emotional, social, and 
mental development as well as their in- 
terests. Another area of interest deals 
with problems of guidance and dis- 
cipline of children and has immediate 
value in helping older brothers and sis- 
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ters deal with and understand the young- 
sters in the family. 

Again our community resources fur- 
nish laboratory experiences for this area 
of study. Students visit kindergartens 
and nursery schools to observe and re- 
port upon children’s behavior. Child 
psychologists and parents are invited in- 
to the classrooms to share their wealth 
of background and experiences with the 
boys and girls. 

Of particular significance in the Family 
Living class are the discussions dealing 
with attitudes toward parenthood, size 
of family, physical and psychological 
reasons why the ideal time to have chil- 
dren is when the mother is young, and 
how the arrival of children in the family 
changes the role of husband and wife. 
Finally the boys and girls consider the 
question, “Would I be a good parent?” 

To capitalize briefly, the Family Liv- 
ing class begins with helping the hypo- 
thetical Jane and Joe understand them- 
selves, moving happily and securely 
through their dating days into court- 
ship, engagement, marriage, and finally 
sees them into parenthood. 

Education of this type recognizes real 
needs of boys and girls and makes an 
honest and sincere attempt to help young 
adults with their “here and now” prob- 
lems, as well as prepare then: to solve 
their “not too far in the future” prob- 
lems. If alert, interested, participating 
class members and constantly increasing 
class enrollment are indicative of suc- 
cess, then “Family Living” is functional 
in the high school homemaking pro- 
gram in the public schools in Peoria, 
Illinois. 











Family Living in the 
Junior High School 


N ENRICHED program in home 

making education through incor- 
poration of units of work on home and 
family living is being offered at the 
seventh and eighth grade levels in the 
Moline, Illinois, schogls. Our program 
is based on the belief that the home is 
the most fundamental unit in society and 
that the family, as the basic group of 
society, sets a pattern upon which the 
school, the church and the community 
must build in order to continue to foster 
our democratic way of life. It is the 
family, more than any other group in 
society, that influences and determines 
the child’s personality development in 
terms of his physical, emotional, social 
and ethical growth. It is the responsi- 
bility of the school to work with the 
home to guide the child to learn to par- 
ticipate with satisfaction in planning 
and sharing in his present family living 
experiences and in enrichment of the 
life of his family. It is our further belief 
that while home economics through the 
very nature of its subject area has many 
unique contributions to make, every 
subject taught at every level has con- 
tributions to make to education for home 
and family living which should be for 
all boys as well as all girls. 

Our program in line with present day 
thinking is based on the child as a per- 
sonality rather than on content or pure 
subject matter. To insure such a vital 
program and yet one that is functional, 
selection of learning experiences, based 
on developmental needs, interests, abili- 
ties, and experiences of the early adol- 
escent child, became of paramount im- 
portance. In order to accomplish our 
purpose two steps were undertaken. 
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By LELA ADAMS 





@ The program described in this brief 
article is another outgrowth of the state- 
wide Illinois Curriculum Study. It is of 
unusual interest in two respects: it is al- 
most wholly an activity and experience 
course, and it is a demonstration of genu- 
inely democratic practice in its develop- 
ment and procedures. This course had its 
origin in studies begun four years ago, 
and comparable developments will be 
carried on through the secondary grades 
up to and including the twelfth. 

The report on this cooperative under- 
taking was contributed by Lela Adams, 
Supervisor of Family Life Education in the 
Moline public schools. 





First, a thorough study by the teachers 
of the latest research to ascertain the 
developmental needs and concerns of 
the early adolescent. Second, a survey 
by questionnaire of seventh and eighth 
grade pupils and their parents to deter- 
mine what they thought were the inter- 
ests, abilities, and experiences of this age 
group on which our program should be 
based. Teachers, consultants and a com- 
mittee of parents then helped at various 
times to study and to interpret the find- 
ings of the questionnaires so that final 
selection of a framework for the pro- 
gram could be made on a cooperative 
basis. This teacher-pupil-parent planning 
indicated quite clearly the need of and 
the desire for providing activities for 
learning which would offer social ex- 
periences in personal and group rela- 
tionships, stimulate interest in sharing 
home and family duties, and develop 
some basic skills in homemaking. Until 
this time emphasis had been almost en- 
tirely on the basic skills and not par- 
ticularly how they were related to family 
living. 
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At present in the seventh grade the 
units are: Being Friends, Practicing 
Good Manners, Sharing Home Duties, 
Having Fun in the Home, Learning to 
Sew, and Learning to Cook. In the eighth 
grade the units are: Having Fun With 
Friends, Enjoying and Caring for Chil- 
dren, Sharing Home Duties, Practicing 
Good Manners, Looking My Best, Sew- 
ing for the Junior Miss, Cooking for 
Family and Friends of the Junior Miss. 

Some of the methods and teaching 
devices used are buzz sessions, skits, 
dramatizations, role-playing, question 
box, cartoons and illustrations, demon- 
strations, movies and film strips, brief 
case studies, magazines and books. In 
so far as possible, most of the activities 
are of the “learning by doing” type and 
those that involve some physical activity. 
Home practice or related home experi- 
ences are considered a part of every 


unit so that school learnings may be 
extended. 


Each unit is set up with a number of 
teaching topics which may or may not 
be used according to needs of members 
of the various classes. Being Friends 
contains such topics as: You as a Friend, 
Making and Keeping Friends of Own 
Age Group, Being Friends with Little 
Children, Being Friends with Older 
People, and Being Friends with My 
Family. Along with this unit topics 
from Practicing Good Manners are 
used, such as: Manners at School, Re- 
spect Toward Older People, and Family 
Courtesy. Table Manners and Courtesy 
Toward Guests in the Home accompany 
the units on Learning to Cook. Closely 
tied up with these are some of the 
topics used in Sharing Home Duties. 
Each child is stimulated to become a 
contributing happy member of her fam- 
ily by sharing such duties as Setting the 


Table, Doing the Dishes, Keeping Bed- 
room Neat and Clean, Cleaning the 
Bathroom After Using It, and Straight- 
ening Up the House After Having 
Company. 

Fun with the Family at Home and 
Outdoors is still another approach to 
learning to appreciate and enjoy one’s 
family through play as well as work. 
Having a good time by having family 
fun nights, celebration of special days, 
and company for after-game snacks are 
some of the possible ways the teen-ager 
is helped to enjoy her family life at 
home. Picnics, hikes, short trips, sports 
and gardening for the whole family 
which can be initiated by the teen-ager. 

Enjoying and caring for children is 
approached through the idea of the role 
the baby sitter has to play either in her 
own home or in the homes of other peo- 
ple. Learning games to play, stories to 
read, finger play songs to sing for the 
various age children is a real challenge. 
Being responsible for and getting along 
happily with little children is an excel- 
lent way to teach human relations. The 
girls also enjoy making toys and games 
to supplement their sitter’s kit. If dur- 
ing the progress of this unit some ques- 
tions are asked about the baby either 
before or after birth, the answers are 
given as simply and clearly as possible 
by the teacher. 

Work in the foods and clothing rooms 
provides opportunity to deal with things 
as well as ideas. Work is carried on in 
groups so that they can have training 
in setting goals, planning, carrying out 
and evaluating a project in which each 
has had a share. We believe this is one 
more type of experience which will 
help develop responsible, cooperative 
individuals. 








The Changing Pattern in 
Continuation Education 


ae E. R. Snyder Continuation High 
School, located in San Diego, has 
developed over a period of years — from 
1932 to 1951—Jinto an adjustment 
school. Designed originally to be for 
part-time employed minors, and func- 
tioning for them only, it began gradu- 
ally to include other youth. It was ob- 
served at an early date that the working 
minor was working for a variety of rea- 
sons, most of them unconnected to eco- 
nomic need, most of them due to mal- 
adjustment in home, school, and society. 
Certain of these maladjusted minors 
were invited into Snyder without em- 
ployment, and the population now in- 
cludes the health case, the mentally in- 
adequate, the emotionally maladjusted, 
the court case, the Youth Authority 
parolee, the adult who has not com- 
pleted his high school education, any- 
one with a special problem— and the 
junior workers whose jobs interfere 
with full-time schooling. The spread in 
chronological age ranges from fourteen 
to sixty-five years, the intelligence quo- 
tient from 46 to 146. 

With this heterogeneous population 
the success of an educational and ad- 
justment program might well be ques- 
tioned. However, E. R. Snyder Continu- 
ation High School feels that it is pos- 
sible, and uses every available facility 
to achieve its purpose. Teachers are 
selected on the basis of their adjustment 
philosophy, and are continuously indoc- 
trinated with the principles of mental 
hygiene and individual guidance. The 
human, or humane, approach to indi- 
vidual problems is emphasized. Coun- 
selors are chosen who excel in these 
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@ The history of public education in 
America reveals a continuing series of 
modifications in its various units as new 
services are required to meet newly ap- 
parent needs. These modifications often 
seem to come slowly, but we have here 
an account of comparatively rapid change 
in the purpose and program of one of our 
newest types of secondary school units. 

The developments described in this 
article seem to indicate the range and 
character of the educational services to- 
ward which continuation education is 
evolving. The author is Mrs. Katherine C. 
Cox, Vice-Principal of the E. R. Snyder 
Continuation High School in San Diego. 





fields, and who have had special train- 
ing in psychology and counseling. There 
is special coordination between the 
school and the home, employer, and 
social agencies. Special health services 
provide diagnostic and remedial features 
not available elsewhere. 


All classroom instruction is individ- 
ual, and designed to meet the unique 
needs of the student. This instruction is 
flexible, and the student may progress 
through his work as rapidly or as slowly 
as he wishes. He may alter his educa- 
tional and vocational objectives as he 
progresses. He may spend any number 
of hours in school — from one a day to 
eight. Snyder, as a school originally de- 
signed for working students, considers 
the job an adjustive facility of prime 
importance. 


ITH the facilities already men- 
tioned and the objective of personal 
adjustment, the question constantly 
arises, are we achieving what we think 
we are, or what we hope we are? There 
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has been little in the way of follow-up, 
and success estimates have run from 25 
per cent to 90 per cent, depending upon 
the evaluating agency and the cases in 
question. 

In the year 1949-50 the question was 
raised: were we adjusting severe court 
cases, and what part did a job play in 
effecting adjustment? Snyder was using 
jobs to help solve individual problems. 
In some cases the problems were solved. 
In some they were not, and the em- 
ployer was antagonized. It was decided 
to investigate. 


One hundred twenty-three of the most 
aggravated cases in school were studied 
closely for the period of a year. One 
hundred one were Probation, or Youth 
Authority cases, the remainder referred 
by the Bureau of Child Guidance as 
aggravated maladjustment cases. 


In deciding whether or not adjust- 
ment had been achieved, a very simple 
formula was adopted — keeping in mind 
that adjustment is relative. If a boy had 
not been picked up by the police, or by 
any law enforcing agency, if he had not 
been a truant, if no complaints of any 
sort had been received over a ten- 
month period, it was assumed that he 
was adjusting at least better than he had 
been formerly. If he were not adjusting 
satisfactorily, it would mean that he had 
been picked up by the police, was an 
habitual truant, or had been complained 
about. All the resources of the school 
were brought to bear on these youth, 
including the procuring of a job, or 
jobs, if one was desired. 


FTER all factors were considered, it 
was decided that 54 were adjusting 

at the end of the year. Of these, 31 
were employed, and had been employed 
over some period of time. Fifty-four out 
of 123 does not sound impressive. It is 
impressive that 31 out of 54 were em- 


ployed. But if, with all the effort, 69 
out of 123 were still unadjusted, the 
worth of the program might well be 
questioned. 

Bear in mind, however, that these 
were the aggravated cases who might 
well be expected to be delinquent in the 
eyes of the law until they were twenty- 
one if they continued in the previous 
pattern. The Youth Authority gives the 
following breakdown of cost per youth 
if delinquency persisted from age fifteen 
to age twenty-one. This would mean two 
periods of institutionalization, two par- 
oles, transportation, medical care, etc., 
and would run from $6,000 to $10,000 
per youth, with an average of $8,000. 
At $8,000 per person, the saving effected 
by the rehabilitation of 54 adolescents 
would run $432,000. This money saving 
is, of course, insignificant compared to 
that of human values. So — small as 54 
seems — it is important. 

To what extent the school is respon- 
sible for these successes is problematical. 
As workers, it is necessary for us to 
believe that some success is the result 
of our efforts. Certain of these boys and 
girls have told us that we have helped 
them, and their comments were heart 
warming. It is easy to see when and why 
we have failed. It is hard to analyze a 
success. There are so many imponder- 
ables in human behavior. We fail be- 
cause we lack sufficient wisdom to deal 
effectively with all who come to us. We 
hope we are responsible for some of the 
successes. If we are in some measure 
accountable for the rehabilitation of 
the 54 adjustment problems, it would 
seem to argue that we might expect a 
higher percentage of adjustment with 
those boys and girls whose problems 
are not so severe. In an attempt to 
evaluate more clearly the success of our 
adjustment school, the next study is 
planned to be made of those on the edge 
of delinquency. 











Being Two People at Once 


HAY you ever heard the old saying: 
“You can’t be doing two things at 
the same time”? Well, it is now possible 
for you to be doing two things at the 
same time if you have a tape recorder. 
Listed below are some of the ways I 
have used the tape recorder in my 
Shorthand classes at Salinas Union High 
School. 


The recorder dictates letters to the 
students. These letters have been as- 
signed for homework. The letters are 
dictated to the students while they are 
at the blackboard. The blackboard work 
seems to “loosen” them up and you, as 
the teacher, have a wonderful opportun- 
ity of seeing your students at work and 
also seeing their work. 


After the dictation at the blackboard, 
the students are asked to be seated (by 
the tape) with appropriate pauses for 
such action, and all the letters previously 
dictated are re-dictated while the stu- 
dents write them in their notebooks. The 
material is then somewhat familiar to 
them when they take the material in 
their notebooks. The blackboard work 
has warmed them up as well as adding 
a little more variety. 

Another system is to dictate the let- 
ter at the correct rate of speed. Then 
you re-dictate the letter and as the letter 
is read the second time your students 
correct their notes, fill in the blank 
spaces, or write over their shorthand in 
order to increase their writing rate. The 
letter is then repeated for another take. 
If it is thought necessary, the material 
may be repeated by rewinding the tape 
and re-doing that portion of the lesson. 

The tape has been used to excellent 


advantage to re-learn brief forms or to 
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@ Teachers of speech and music have for 
some time been making valuable use of 
recording apparatus to let pupils learn 
how their own voices sound and thus 
identify the faults that need correction. 
This article indicates that such equipment 
may have much wider usefulness as an 
adjunct to teaching. The author, R. Con- 
way Spitler, is a teacher of Shorthand in 
the Salinas Union High School. 





emphasize a particular word beginning 
or ending. The words are dictated by 
the tape as rapidly as possible or dic- 
tated at a moderate rate of speed with 
instructions to write the outline as many 
times as possible before the word is 
changed. You, as the teacher, are then 
left free to really watch your students 
and see how they write, what they write, 
and are not being tied down by having 
to glue your eyes to the book or at a 
page to be sure you are saying the cor- 
rect words or letters. 


If you are called away or you have 
a substitute in your classroom, it is very 
simple to still be in your classroom. 
Dictate your lesson, even down to the 
very simply details such as picking up 
the paper off the desk — going to the 
blackboard — being seated; at the be- 
ginning or close of the lesson give the 
assignment for the next day and then 
let the students study after the lesson 
period has ended and they have been 
told by the tape recorder. The tape re- 
corder holds much authority to the 
students. 


When the substitute comes to your 
room, he simply turns on the machine, 
adjusts the volume, and sits back and 
enjoys being with these students — you 
as a substitute teacher do not feel as 
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though you are being put on the spot 
by being in an unknown “theater.” 


HAvE you ever wished you had more 
time for individual conferences? 
Well, here is the answer. You have the 
letters or materials on the tape — while 
the tape is dictating the material for the 
entire class — you call up your confer- 
ence student or students. The classwork 
flows along smoothly and you and your 
students are able to get down to finding 
out difficulties, discussing grades, or 
whatever you wish the conference to be 
about. In this manner, it is less em- 
barrassing to the conferee since the other 
students are busy and this one student 
is not singled out before a class that is 
not kept busy. The class is also still 
under your supervision, via the tape re- 
corder, and no valuable time is lost. 

Place your outlines on the blackboard 
before the class. As the machine calls off 
the word or phrase you write that word 
or phrase “over-the-top” of the outline 
on the blackboard or to vary the presen- 
tation, follow the words on the black- 
board with a pointer. The students are 
then able to see the entire outline as 
well as the sections of that outline in a 
short period of time. 

For students having difficulties in 
their dictation the following has been 
found helpful to many. As the machine 
says the letter or words you write the 
outlines on the blackboard or at the 
student’s desk in his pad. When the 
material is then repeated the student 
writes over the top of your shorthand 
and much of his difficulty has been elim- 
inated because he has a basis on which 
to begin. He also regains his confidence 


and is ready with greater enthusiasm 
for the next period of dictation. 

Especially with beginning shorthand 
students — preparing ditto or stencil 
sheets with the shorthand outlines writ- 
ten and as the machine dictates, the 
material the students write over the top 
of these shorthand plates has been very 
helpful. Or, if you wish, the students 
can write in the “air” over their short- 
hand plates in the textbook. In this way, 
they are hearing, seeing, and doing and 
this is still the best way to learn any- 
thing. 

The tape recorder has been a wonder- 
ful machine to help me in getting the 
class down to work sooner at the be- 
ginning of the period. You start the 
machine with recall words, short sen- 
tences, warm-up or the like, and while 
this is going on you can take the class 
roll or any other of the many small ad- 
ministrative tasks that must be done 
each period of the day. The students 
also seem to get down to work at a 
faster pace than if the teacher calls for 
attention — the tape recorder seems to 
command more “authority.” 

Homework is always a problem and 
being able to cover the homework is 
another problem. If you record the oral 
reading of the homework at a rapid 
pace and have your students read with 
the machine, you can cover much more 
material in less time and have more 
time for the real purpose of shorthand 
— dictation and transcription. 

My feeling about the tape recorder is 
that it aids you in doing a better job of 
teaching because it takes care of the 
mechanical side of teaching and you can 
take care of your students, which are 
your main charge and most important 
charge in teaching. 








An Experiment in Democracy 


INCE the close of World War II the 
public in general and educators in 
particular have tended to disapprove 
and often denounce social clubs in junior 
college. They have labeled them un- 
American and undemocratic, and the 
few who have raised their voices in pro- 
test against this wholesale condemnation 
of one of our oldest and widespread 
extra-curricular activities have received 
scornful reproof from their colleagues. 
Yet we at the San Diego Junior Col- 
lege have found the social clubs to be 
one of our greatest assets in furthering 
the personal adjustment of our students 
and have adopted this collegiate insti- 
tution as an essential part of our student 
life. This is our story. 


In the fall of 1946 the Applied Arts 
Center of the San Diego Junior College 
was moved from San Diego State Col- 
lege to its new location on the San 
Diego High School campus. Among the 
many difficulties facing the administra- 
tion was that of meeting the personal 
adjustment problems of its students, re- 
cent high school graduates as well as 
hundreds of veterans who made up 70 
per cent of the student body. 


It was soon recognized that students 
of college age demanded social recog- 
nition for their diverse interests and 
abilities and that various groups were 
banding together for after-game dances, 
parties and other social affairs in an 
effort to meet these demands. To com- 
plicate the picture further, national 
fraternities and sororities soon absorbed 
local groups at San Diego State Col- 
lege, and a hue and cry soon arose for 
similar action at the junior college, a 
proposal which was soon to be aban- 
doned by the wise action of the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature which prohibited 
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@ The problem of school fraternities has 
long vexed secondary school administra- 
tors. The tendency of people at all ages 
to band together in congenial groups is 
probably inevitable, but when the basis 
of membership emphasizes secrecy, exclu- 
siveness, and snobbery among students, 
the influence becomes vicious. Here is an 
account of an experiment with junior col- 
lege students that represents an attempt 
to provide wholesome social organizations 
that avoid the evils of the usual secret 
fraternity. 

The report comes from Robert S. Hamil- 
ton who is Director of Student Activities 
at the San Diego Junior College. He was 
teacher of history in that college prior to 
the outbreak of World War IL, and his 
military assignment was that of Senior 
Instructor in Naval History at Harvard 
University from 1942 to 1946. The plan of 
social clubs which he describes was de- 
veloped under his direction. 





“secret” clubs or societies in secondary 
schools. 


This statutory limitation, however, 
did not solve the pressing problem, and 
the administration faced the dilemma 
either of abandoning all intention of 
meeting the social demands of its stu- 
dents, which it knew would encourage 
sub-rosa activities, or of shouldering the 
responsibility for a full collegiate social 
program through voluntary sponsorship. 

The latter course was overwhelmingly 
accepted when presented to the faculty 
in the spring of 1947 and three men’s 
and an equal number of women’s social 
clubs were formed, student members 
choosing the following Greek designa- 
tions as names: Alpha Delta, Kappa Phi 
Alpha, Sigma Tau Rho, Phi Alpha, Phi 
Theta Xi, and Phi Sigma Tau. 

Representatives from these six orig- 
inal social clubs soon organized an 
Inter-club Council which set up rules to 
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govern rushing and pledging and recom- 
mended the granting of charters to new 
groups admitted to the campus. All 
charters receiving positive action by this 
body were made subject to review by 
the student administrative council of 
the student body. 

Each charter granted was examined 
for the following provisions in order to 
avoid the oft-repeated charge that social 
clubs were undemocratic: 


1, All meetings of social clubs were to be 
carried on in a democratic manner in 
accordance with Robert’s Rules of Order. 

2. No “secret” rituals were permitted. 

3. Membership in each club was to be 
opened to all students regardless of race, 
color or religion. 

4. A minimum scholastic average of 1.0 
(C) was required for continuing mem- 
bership. 

5. All clubs were to abide by the rules of 
the junior college. 


tT results of this program after four 
years of experimentation have been 
highly commendatory. There has been 
a rapid growth in the number of the 
social clubs both in the day junior col- 
lege as well as the evening, and member- 
ship now encompasses about 80 per cent 
of the students. That clubs have become 
entirely inter-racial is shown by their 
success last semester in electing a young 
Negro president of the student body. 
Thus our basic concept — “that the 
greater the emphasis on the individual 
as such, that is, on their abilities and 
possibilities, the greater the likelihood 
of race and class harmony” — has 
proved its merit. 

Groups originally formed outside the 
college are now participating members 
of the Inter-club Council and all busi- 
ness and many social meetings are held 
in junior college classrooms. The col- 
lege recreational hall is the setting for 
many joint parties which are student 
planned and dominated on the assump- 
tion that students know better than fac- 


1 Henry C. Link, The Rediscovery of Morals, p. 146. 


ulty what student’s social problems may 
be, and in what direction student social 
orientation should proceed. 

It has been found that on becoming 
a member of a social club a student has 
surrendered none of his legal or social 
rights, none of his personal or family 
ties, none of his moral or religious 
ideals and standards. His status as a 
free individual has changed only in that 
he has voluntarily taken on new respon- 
sibilities which mean, or should mean, 
commensurate inspiration and oppor- 
tunity. Through the older members and 
alumni of his club he has learned obed- 
ience and respect for maturity, knowl- 
edge and experience; conversely, he de- 
mands fair consideration and treatment 
from those more experienced in social 
training. 

Through the promotion of worthy 
campus projects, as the Cancer Cam- 
paign and the March of Dimes, social 
club members seem to understand better 
the meaning of progress through co- 
operation. One group has contributed a 
bulletin board, note rack and clock to 
the college, and is now engaged in pro- 
viding the student lounge with tables 
and chairs. Through these worthwhile 
activities many members have awakened 
for the first time to the necessity of 
shouldering responsibilities through 
group action. 

Members have also come to realize 
that courtesy and consideration, the 
foundations of manners and, to a large 
extent, of morals, are the primary prin- 
ciples in the behavior of its members. 
Bigotry, snobbishness and ostentatious 
display of insignia are not considered 
good taste and are offensive to campus 
etiquette. 


ON positive outcome of this pro- 
gram has been that sponsorship by 
faculty members has brought about a 
better understanding between students 
and instructors in and out of the class- 
room and resulted in a more intelligent 
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approach to study habits on the part of 
students. A discussion of budgeting of 
time for academic work as well as extra- 
curricular activities has been made a 
part of every business meeting. Improve- 
ment in scholastic achievement has been 
noteworthy. A comparison of 2002 so- 
cial club members with independent stu- 
dents over a four-year period shows a 
favorable grade point differential of .8 
(1.1 to 1.9) for those belonging to 
clubs. 


In all of its actions the administration 
at the junior college has considered the 
various social clubs responsible for a 
positive contribution to the primary 
function of the college — to encourage 
the most complete personal development 
of students, intellectually, physically and 
socially. As a whole, the objective and 
activities of the clubs have been in ac- 
cord with the purposes of the school and 
officers have accepted the responsibility 
for the good conduct of individual mem- 
bers and the inauguration of sound busi- 
ness principles within the club in their 
financial relationships with the college 
as well as the community. 

This “Experiment in Democracy” has 
not been without its faults. Some stu- 
dents have not been able to join the 
club of their choice; others have been 
limited in their participation because of 
financial or other home difficulties al- 
though payment of dues and initiation 
fees have been arranged through the 
student loan fund and expenses have 
been what the students made them. The 
answers to these problems seems to be 
to eliminate their conceded follies and 
bolster their undeniable virtues. 

In the true sense of the word, the 
social club program is an ideal, not a 
fact. Social club members, being hu- 
man, are subject to all the errors of 
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ordinary mortals and may not be bliss- 
ful examples of human brotherhood, 
nor exact counterparts of the perfect 
fraternalists of history. On the other 
hand, the social club stands as a chal- 
lenge to inspire improvement in per- 
sonal adjustment. Its advantage over 
any promiscuous grouping of individ- 
uals is that it is a nearer approach to- 
ward the ideal background of the feel- 
ing of brotherhood and it eliminates the 
necessity of requiring students to sign 
pledges against joining “secret societies” 
or other objectionable organizations. 
All would agree that one of the greatest 
democratic rights of the individual is 
the right to band together in groups in 
which we are happy, and it has been 
found that in permitting such organiza- 
tions to function under supervision 
many more projects of enduring value 
are completed than in denying their 
existence. 


One of the aims of post-high school 
education has been to produce well- 
rounded citizens. It is believed that “if 
a person is not adjusted personally, if 
his emotional stability is such that he 
cannot withstand shocks and pressures 
without being overcome, then it would 
appear to be pointless to try to adjust 
him specificaly to college life, married 
life or any other ‘way’ of life.”? 


The social club has proved its worth 
by being devoted to the development of 
better personalities in an atmosphere of 
friendliness. Today the opportunity for 
honorable and courageous conduct is as 
great as any time in history, and the 
social club, dedicated to school and so- 
ciety, is one agency through which the 
exuberance and daring of youth may be 
more adequately directed. 





2 Dugald Ss. Arbuckle, “A College Experimentation in 
Orientation,”” Occupations, XXVIII, p. 112, 


Preparing Teachers for the 


Language Arts 


EORGE BERNARD SHAW once 
remarked that educators are often 
putting the “tacks” where the “carpet” 
had been six months before. It is no 
secret that schools are often delayed in 
instituting curricular changes which 
have been proven to be educationally 
desirable. Furthermore, the charge that 
it is the college and university which is 
last to recognize educational innova- 
tions is not entirely without foundation. 
Those college teachers who have been 
charged with the specific task of prepar- 
ing candidates for teaching English in 
the secondary school have long been 
aware of the fact that the demands made 
upon the teacher of English are more 
varied today than ever before. It is the 
English teacher who is called upon to 
direct the junior and/or senior class 
play, supervise such journalistic enter- 
prises as the newspaper, yearbook and 
school magazine, coach debate and pre- 
part students for all of the various divi- 
sions of forensics ranging from inter- 
pretative reading to oratory and ex- 
temporaneous speaking. 

To meet such needs, the prospective 
English teacher has often been advised 
to combine a major in English with a 
minor in speech or a major in speech 
with in minor in English. Employing 
officials tell us that it is the teacher with 
this broader type of training which they 
seek for teaching positions in their 
schools. 

However, in many teacher training 
institutions, students combine English 
with some subject other than speech. 
When they begin to teach, they often 
find themselves directing activities in 
which they have had little if any train- 
ing, and it becomes a case of the teacher 


By OSCAR M. HAUGH 








learning along with the pupils and being 
challenged to keep “one step ahead.” 
Those who doubt the truth of this fact 
might interview, at random, ten English 
teachers in small high schools who have 
been given certain specific extra-cur- 
ricular assignments such as coaching 
debate or directing plays and speech ac- 
tivities. The writer found less than half 
of the English teachers that he inter- 
viewed in three different states were spe- 
cifically trained for the type of extra- 
curricular activity they were required to 
direct. 


Most important of all, however, is the 
fact that the program of instruction in 
English today is much broader in scope 
than it was a decade ago. The National 
Council of Teachers of English now 
uses the term, “Language Arts,” to de- 
fine the area of instruction formerly in- 
cluded in the term, “English.” This 
means that teachers today are charged 
with broader responsibilities in the 
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English classroom, for they must pro- 
vide training for their students in read- 
ing, writing, speaking and listening. The 
student who has majored in English and 
has never taken even one course in 
speech (and there still are many such 
students in teacher training institutions 
in the United States today) is hardly 
equipped to do the type of work in the 
classroom that the modern secondary 
school requires. 


Realizing the need for a broader type 
of teacher training, the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Kansas in- 
augurated a Language Arts Major and 
Minor in September, 1950, to replace 
the English and speech majors and 
minors previously offered. 


For the Language Arts Major, a stu- 
dent may choose between two different 
course sequences. If he wishes to em- 
phasize English, he is required to com- 
plete 28 semester hours in English and 
8 in speech courses. If he wishes to em- 
phasize speech, he is required to com- 
plete 18 semester hours in speech and 
19 in English. Students who complete a 
major are also required to enroll in a 
three semester hour course entitled, 
“Methods of Teaching the Language 
Arts.” This course is organized, prin- 
cipally, around the techniques of teach- 
ing reading, writing, speaking and lis- 
tening in the secondary school. Those 
who wish to minor in the Language Arts 
are required to take 19 semester hours 
in English and 8 in speech. Students 
with a minor are not required to take 
the course in methods, although they 
may elect it if they wish. 

The course combinations, in detail, 
are as follows: 

Language Arts Major: English Emphasis — 

Divisions I, I, II. 

Language Arts Major: Speech Emphasis — 

Divisions I, IV, V, VI. 

Language Arts Minor: Divisions I and III. 
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DIVISION I 
Hours 
Freshman Composition and Literature_.____ 6 
Sophomore Composition and Literature_____ 4 
History of English Literature IT_....___.___ 3 
Narrative and Descriptive Writing....._____ 3 
American Literature II]_.......--------.__ 3 
DIVISION II 
History of English Literature I__......_____ 3 
Shakespeare: Rapid Reading-.........____- 3 
American Literature I__..--.....-...----.. 3 
DIVISION III 
Fundamentals of Speech__.............___- 2 
Fundamentals of Play Production........__ 3 
Fundamentals of Debate_...._.....----..._. 3 
DIVISION IV 
Fundamentals of Speech_.........--.--.- 2 
Extempore Speaking ~.......---.--.-----. 2 
I I i ne ctcmenl 2 
DIVISION V 
Fundamentals of Play Production......---- 3 
Pee innit cid tin dithiniadiwncidl 3 
DIVISION VI 
Fundamentals of Debate_.......-...------. 3 
Discussion and Argumentation...........-. 3 
or 
PEE  wcupumisieohenduniaateeeeienont 3 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
Beetle © oo waist deibthenadtinetion 3 
Communications in Society_..............- 2 
School Journalism and Publications_...._. 2 
The Speaking Voice ....-..........--- 3 





Those fundamental characteristics of 
the program combinations listed above 
that are worthy of mention are: 


1. A minimum of eight semester 
hours in courses in speech is required 
of all students in the Language Arts 
Program. This should provide better 
preparation for teaching oral commun- 
ication in secondary school English. 


2. Emphasis has been placed upon 
modern literature. All students are re- 
quired to take the second semester 
courses in both American and English 
literature since this is the body of lit- 
erature that is most often included in 
the secondary school. 
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3. All students complete a total of 13 
semester hours in courses in written 
composition. Since the student will be 
enrolled in five different classes in writ- 
ten composition extending over no less 
than four full semesters, his own per- 
sonal training will be enhanced; and he 
should, from this training, be better able 
to instruct others effectively in the arts 
of written communication. 


4. A broader acquaintance with 
Shakespeare’s plays has replaced a de- 
tailed analysis of several of the major 
comedies and tragedies. The course, 
“Shakespeare: Rapid Reading,” which 
is taken by those majors emphasizing 
English, includes a study of fifteen 
plays. The freshman-sophomore com- 
position and literature sequence, which 
is taken by all, also includes a study of 
three Shakespearean dramas. 


5. Language Arts majors who empha- 
size speech are prepared not only to 
teach speech and direct speech activities 
in the secondary school but could teach 
classes in English if required to do so. 


6. Both those who major in the Lan- 
guage Arts and emphasize English and 
those who minor in the Language Arts 
have been given training in two com- 
mon extra-curricular activties: play pro- 
duction and debate. 


\" MAY seem, to the reader, that the 
number of semester hours required to 
complete such a teaching major is pro- 
hibitive. At the University of Kansas, all 
students who enter the School of Edu- 


cation have already completed the fresh- 
man-sophomore composition and litera- 
ture sequence, which totals 10 semester 
hours. In addition, some students have 
taken the course in fundamentals of 
speech in their freshman year and either 
or both courses in the history of Eng- 
lish literature during their sophomore 
year. This reduces, correspondingly, the 
number of courses which must be com- 
pleted during the junior and senior 
years. A system of counseling has been 
developed in the School of Education 
in which each student has a minimum 
of two conferences each semester: one 
with the School of Education Counselor 
and one with the adviser of the Lan- 
guage Arts program. Program schedul- 
ing is thus completed with a minimum 
of error. 

The program outlined above was de- 
veloped to provide the prospective teach- 
er of English with more comprehensive 
training than that offered by the tradi- 
tional English or speech major or min- 
or. It is more realistic, for the English 
teacher will be better prepared to meet 
the demands placed upon her in the 
modern secondary school. Likewise, the 
speech teacher who is required to teach 
a class or two in English is prepared 
to do so. 

Changes in this program will, no 
doubt, have to be made as new needs 
become apparent. Such a program may 
not entirely succeed in pacifying the 
Shavians, but at least it is a step in the 
right direction of bringing the “carpet” 
and the “tacks” closer together. 


Cultural Value of Dramatic Arts 


The personal growth of students particularly in a dramatic arts program gives 
us immediate cause for pride, but we should be equally pleased to know that we 
are making our mark on the cultural development of the community and of the 
nation. Many observers have pointed out that the United States is culturally back- 
ward; but we are growing up. The rapid rise of community theaters, the yearly 
increase in the number and quality of summer-theater groups throughout the 
country, the increased patronage of college productions, the growing demand for 
better motion pictures — all these are signs of our time. The American high school 
should not be too modest in acknowledging its share of the credit for these things. 
— Richard C. Johnson, in The Clearing House. 








Using Group Work in 
High School Classes 


HE professional literature today in- 

cludes more and more articles about 
“group process,” “group dynamics,” 
and “group work.” These articles stem 
in large part from the ideas and tech- 
niques developed by the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics over the last sev- 
eral years.’ In addition, a number of 
publications of the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development 
of the National Education Association 
on the administrative and classroom level 
have provoked wide interest.? A recent 
series of articles in the NEA Journal 
have also been stimulating and helpful 
to many in education.* However, for the 
average high school teacher these pub- 
lications leave unanswered the peren- 
nial question, “But how can I do these 
things in my classroom?” 

Group work in the high school is 
actually not a new idea at all. The 
teacher who has had committees work- 
ing on various projects has, all un- 
knowingly, been doing work with his 
students. The real difference between 
this familiar committee work and what 
we call “group work” is that in the lat- 
ter instance the procedures used are 
deliberately selected for increasing stu- 
dent learning, for bettering individual 





1 Benne, Kenneth, and Muntyan, Bozidar, Human Rela- 
tions in Curriculum Change: Selected Readings with 
Special Emphasis on Group Development, Circular Series 
A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram Bulletin No. 7, Springfield, Illinois, Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, June, 1949, An excellent collection of 
the major writings in group dynamics and related fields 
by those who have worked most closely with this area. 


2 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Group Processes and ro yg 4 1948 Yearbook, 
Washington, D.C., The Association, 1 

—_, Toward Better Touching: 1949 Yearbook, 
Washington, D.C., The Association, 1949, Chapter 3, 
“Promoting Cooperative Learning,” pp. 50-85. 


*“Group Dynamics and Education,” NEA Journal, 
Vol. 87, 1948 (nine articles). 
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By JEAN D. GRAMBS 


the term group dynamics is met in recent 





@ Many teachers have probably been 
impressed by the frequency with which 
educational literature. This article not 
only removes any semblance of mystery 
from its essential procedures but shows 
also how easily they may be inaugurated. 
It is the first of a series of two articles 
on the subject. dealing with the short-run 
and long-run possibilities respectfully. 

Dr. Jean Grambs is a member of the 
staff of the School of Education at Stan- 
ford University. Her duties include the co- 
ordinating of student-teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools. Dr. Grambs is convinced 
that the added interest and active par- 
ticipation of pupils which may be aroused 
through appropriate group work fully 
justify the term “dynamics.” 





adjustment, and for filling up some of 
the gaps in the social skills of our young 


people. 

Briefly, one might summarize the rea- 
sons for utilizing group procedures in 
the high school class as follows: 


1. Group learning of some kinds of mater- 
ial is more efficient than individual 
learning. 

2. The quality of group work is often 
higher than the quality of individual 
effort, with resultant benefits for the 
individuals engaged in the group pro- 
duction. 

3. Small groups provide more opportuni- 
ties for a wide sharing of leadership 
roles among all class members, and thus 
the learning of leadership skills. 

4. Participation and involvement of all 
members of a class in the learning situ- 
ation are assured through focusing of 
individual effort in a small group situa- 
tion. 

5. Group procedures help the individual 
learn the skills of adjusting to others 
that have not and cannot be learned at 
home due, in part, to today’s small and 
mobile families. 
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6. Group learning provides a serious focus 
for boy-girl cooperative activities, and is 
thus an important supplement to the 
glamorous party situations in which most 
boys and girls meet. 

7. Peer recognition, accorded in the small 
group situation, is more apt to motivate 
students to increased efforts than a grade 
or recognition by the teacher. 

8. The group situation provides the teacher 
with an opportunity to watch students 
in action and gain important insights as 
to individual needs and potentialities. 


The classroom teacher has available 
two types of group activities: short-run 
and long-run groups. These two types 
differ in many respects. In this article 
we will discuss the classroom procedures 
for utilizing short-run groups, and in a 
later article long-run group techniques 
will be presented. 


SHORT-RUN GROUP ACTIVITIES 


The short-run group is one in which 
the group activity lasts for only a por- 
tion of the class time and where the 
purpose is to maximize the involvement 
of the whole class. Such group discus- 
sions have been called “buzz sessions” 
when used, as they have been, in adult 
meetings and conference groups.* An 
example of how the short-run or buzz 
group works in a high school class 
shows this technique in operation: 


A teacher was called on to substitute in a 
Senior Problems class. The students were en- 
gaged in a vocational exploration unit. The 
substitute teacher, being new to them, decided 
to try a “buzz session.” He counted them off 
by fives, and asked each group to list their 
answers to the question, “What major prob- 
lems do you think you will face when you 
enter the world of work after graduation?” 
The groups were given ten minutes to make 
their lists, then a report was asked for from 
each group. A master list was put on the 
blackboard, and the class proceeded to a live- 
ly discussion of “Are all of these problems of 
equal importance?” “Which problems can | 
solve myself?” “Which problems can I solve 
now in school?” 


* Bradford, Leland, “ the Large Meeting," 
Adult Education Bulletin, 14:2, December, 1949. 
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rene student in the example given 
above was drawn into the thinking 
of the class. For such a purpose the 
small, short-run group is unexcelled as 
a teaching technique. After all, when a 
class really gets interested in a discus- 
sion the teacher fully knows that, in the 
typical class discussion, barely one- 
fourth to one-third of the students will 
get a chance to have their say. And 
often only a few stars really carry the 
major portion of the fireworks. How- 
ever, when a class luckily chances on 
such intellectually stimulating areas, the 
use of the buzz technique will enable all 
students to become participants. 


The following are the specific factors 
to be considered in utilizing short-run 
groups in the classroom: 


1. Focusing the Problem. The teacher 
probably will want to select a provoca- 
tive topic for class discussion, particu- 
larly the first time the buzz group is 
going to be used. Such immediate and 
catchy topics as “Can you learn more 
from school than a job?” “Should mar- 
ried women work?” “Has science made 
life easier or more complicated for us?” 
are good starters. Each subject field will 
have its own “natural” topics that can 
always be counted on to get the class 
debaters going. After a few teacher- 
selected topics the class itself should be 
encouraged to define questions for buzz 
group consideration. 


Whatever the source, the statement of 
the problem should be simple. The best 
pattern is a one sentence statement that 
suggests a listing of possible items under 
it. For example, the teacher may put on 
the blackboard, or duplicate on paper, 
the following: 


1. What are the main things teen-agers do 
for recreation in our town? 


a. 
b. 
c. etc, 


2. What recommendations would you make 
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for a better recreation program for teen- 
agers here? 
a. 


b. 


c. etc. 


This outline directs the attention of the 
group to the immediate problem and 
puts them under a kind of “discipline” 
to organize their thinking productively. 


2. Time. A clear time limit should be 
set for the buzz groups. This should be 
shorter rather than longer; it is better to 
put the groups under time pressure than 
run the risk of having some groups 
finish early and have nothing to do ex- 
cept interfere with others. Only through 
trial and error will the teacher learn 
how long a given topic will take the 
students, but typically a ten minute buzz 
session is adequate for high school stu- 
dents. If, however, it seems that several 
groups are finishing way ahead of time 
the teacher should announce, “I guess 
you could do this faster than I thought; 
some groups are nearly done; I'll give 
you all just one more minute!” Or, as 
the time limit approaches an end and 
the teacher, by walking around the class, 
sees that no group is anywhere near 
done, can say, “This is a tougher task 
than we thought; I'll have to give you 
an extra five minutes.” 

Time, well used, is a prime discipline 
factor in the buzz group technique. Even 
the most listless of young people will 
find it difficult to resist the admonition 
“There isn’t an awful lot of time, you 
know; I wonder which group is going 
to have the best list of answers to our 
problem!” 


3. Reporting. When buzz groups are 
first used, the teacher can aid the groups 
by arbitrarily assigning a “reporter” 
who thus also acts as secretary. If the 
assignment is mimeographed, the teacher 
can easily designate the reporter by 
merely handing him the one sheet of 
paper with the question on it, and in- 
dicating that he will be asked to give the 
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report on the group’s findings. The same 
result can be achieved, if the question 
has been placed on the board, through 
passing out a single white card or sheet 
of paper, again to a single student in 
the group, who then uses this “special 
form” for reporting group concensus. 


In selecting these reporters, the teacher 
should choose at first the more efficient, 
competent students who can be counted 
on to get to work on a task; later the 
designation of reporter can act as an 
effective silencer for those who are apt 
to talk too much—they will have to 
concentrate on writing down the group’s 
thinking and won’t have a chance to 
chatter! The task of being reporter 
should be given every student eventually 
since it is an important opportunity to 
learn to speak before others. 


Some teachers do not assign any one 
person as reporter: 


For an oral English exercise, one teacher 
assigned a different story from an anthology 
to each small group. They were to read it to- 
gether, then summarize the main plot. Anyone 
in the group would be called on to give the 
group summary. This put everyone on his toes, 
but was a particular help to those who were 
most allergic to oral English; their speech was 
prepared with the help of four others, and 
they had the moral support of their classmates 
when going through the ordeal of a public 
presentation. 


When the time for the group discus- 
sion is up, the teacher — and later per- 
haps a student chairman — can ask for 
a report from each group. Depending 
on the problem, the results of each 
group’s thinking can be listed on the 
blackboard, or tallied under appropriate 
headings. 


4. Follow-up. After all the groups have 
reported, a class analysis of the results 
will be appropriate, or the teacher may 
summarize the significant outcomes to 
be noted in the thinking of the whole 
class. It is also important to consider 
with the class how the group discussions 
themselves went, and to encourage sug- 
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gestions for the next time a buzz group 
is used. A brief analysis of what helped 
the group thinking and what hindered 
jt, some inquiry into which group roles 
are useful and which are detrimental, 
and a look at the function of the re- 
porter or leader will lay the groundwork 
for increased group thinking skill. 


SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN 
USING BUZZ GROUPS 


Should any special grouping of pupils 
be used? The buzz group lasts such a 
short time that it is usually most feasible 
to utilize the seating arrangements al- 
ready established. The more quickly 
groups can be formed, the better; more 
deliberate selection of group member- 
ship will occur with groups that last for 
a longer period of time, as will be con- 
sidered in a later article. If the chairs 
are in rows, each row may be desig- 
nated as a group, or, if the rows are too 
long, the first and last seats across the 
room may be made into a group. To 
vary the groupings, the rows from cor- 
ridor wall to window can be organized 
into groups. Another method would be 
to use the squares made up of four 
facing seats in two adjoining rows; this 
would introduce new work companions 
to each other. The class may be divided 
according to point of view on the sub- 
ject; or a class may be arbitrarily 
divided into pro and con sides, and sub- 
groups organized in each section. 

At no time should such buzz groups 
contain more than five members and ex- 
perience indicates that even three or 
four are large enough for some prob- 
lems. The larger the number in the 
group the more time for gathering all 
opinion; but if there are too many small 
groups, then the time needed for re- 
porting from all groups must be in- 
creased. 

Can buzz groups be used in rooms 
with immovable seats? And when every 
seat in the room is filled? This makes 
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the problem more difficult; admittedly it 
is easier in rooms with movable furni- 
ture. However, any teacher will have 
noticed the facility with which students 
hover over each other at the beginning 
of the period, and how easily they 
squirm around for a swb-rosa chat. It is 
possible to have all of the first row meet 
towards the front of the room as a 
group; all in the second row meet to- 
wards the back, etc., and thus overcome 
some of the difficulty inherent in a rigid 
set-up. The teacher’s desk or any table 
in the room can also be used as a center 
for a group, thus relieving the con- 
gestion. 

Won't such groups get too noisy? 
When the students are intent on a prob- 
lem and are under time pressure, the 
buzz of conversation will not be such as 
to bring an irate neighboring teacher 
down on one’s neck. The teacher will 
want to remind the class to keep their 
voices down, of course. When a group 
gets too excited and voices rise, the 
teacher may walk casually over to them 
and remind them that others may be 
disturbed. 

What is the function of the teacher 
while the groups are in session? The 
teacher will find it essential to walk 
around the room observing the groups. 
But even more, he will find that some 
groups will have questions or problems 
that he can, with a word, help resolve. 
Or, if a group becomes bogged down, 
he can rescue it; some groups find it 
hard to get started, and the teacher can 
suggest a way to get going. It is rare 
that the role of the teacher will be dis- 
ciplinary; the groups are usually too 
busy to notice him! It is also important 
for the teacher to keep an ear open to 
the trend of group discussion in order 
to be prepared for some of the problems 
or questions which may emerge. As is 
true of most group discussions, if enough 
people talk long enough the whole prob- 
lem area will be covered; the teacher 
can be assured that via the buzz groups 
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the alert adolescent mind will usually 
touch on every important phase. A check 
on the groups in action may reveal what 
gaps, if any, are likely to occur. 

Can group consensus always be 
reached? The teacher will want to dis- 
courage vote-taking in groups that last 
only ten minutes and have only five 
members. The concept of consensus can 
be discussed with the class, with a re- 
minder that a minority position should 
be respected if such opinion resists the 
analysis of the rest of the group 
members. 

What discipline problems are liable to 
arise? Surprisingly enough, this kind 
of group activity is almost irresistable. 
Even the most sullen, obdurate, anti- 
social adolescent finds it hard to sabo- 
tage this kind of small group in which 
he is inextricably plunged. Under the 
pressure of time “to produce,” the other 
members of a group can usually be 
counted on to discipline anyone who 
tries to disrupt what is going on. When 
the time comes for the group reports, 
the students will almost invariably come 
to very acute attention not only in order 
to see that “their” group report is heard, 
but to see how the efforts of others 
compare to their own. 


OTHER WAYS OF USING SHORT-RUN 
GROUPS 


The discussion so far has emphasized 
the use of the short-run group technique 
for controversial topics primarily. How- 
ever, teachers have found it highly use- 
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ful for other purposes also. These are: 


1. Group reading of material. When there 
is a limited supply of some item, the 
teacher can give each group one or two 
copies of the material, ask them to read 
it together, summarize the main points, 
and report to the class. Group reading 
of text material can also be a great aid 
to slower students when others in the 
group aid in summarizing important 
points; this also insures reading of the 
assignment by everyone! 

2. Group evaluation. Written material pre- 
pared by students, such as compositions, 
essay examinations, and the like, can be 
graded by such sub-groups. Major errors 
in punctuation, spelling, etc., may be 
discovered and reported to the class as 
the basis for further work. Or each group 
can select the best item for posting on 
the bulletin board or presentation to the 
class. 

3. Group problem solving. Where new ma- 
terial has been presented in class the 
teacher may assign a few practice prob- 
lems to groups to see if the principles 
have been understood; end-of-chapter 
questions may be answered by small 
groups working together; test items for 
review may be made up by groups, etc. 

4. Participation in course planning. Teach- 
ers will find it helpful to call on small 
short-run groups to provide suggestions 
and evaluate plans for the next unit of 
work. 


The short lived group activity has 
many potentialities in the high school 
classroom. It is unusually valuable where 
maximum participation by all students 
is desired; after one or two tries, the 
teacher will find buzz groups are easy 
to use and highly rewarding in terms of 
student response and productivity. 


General Education Is Selective 


The teacher needs to recognize, too, that general education is not dedicated to 
the traditional mastering by pupils of knowledge as such, but is dedicated, rather, 
to fostering the optimum development of the child by making selective use of 
various areas of knowledge and of other appropriate tools of learning and of 
teaching. To the horror of the classicist, much of the age-old content of tradi- 
tional courses of study is ignored in general-education curriculums because it has 
too little to offer toward the meaningful development of today’s school children. 
Instead, there is a new emphasis upon the direct development of usable skills and 
upon the cultivation of desirable attitudes, both of which are the bases of respon- 
sible citizenship, and both of which will more thoroughly achieve the human 
potential within each pupil. — Carlos De Zafra, Jr., in The Clearing House. 


“The First Junior College” 


INTRODUCTION 


A junior college is essentially a school 
for older adolescents. One who reads 
the educational history of the Athenians 
cannot help but be impressed with the 
similarity of present day arguments for 
the junior college, or “community col- 
lege,” particularly in relation to citizen- 
ship education, with actual events in the 
development of the Athenian School of 
Ephebians. Ephebians were the boys 18 
and 19 years of age, who had presum- 
ably had such schooling as was required 


of Athenian citizens. 


The following conversations and let- 
ters show how the School of Ephebians 
changed as Athenian society changed, 
from a school devoted to patriotic in- 
doctrination and military training of 
older adolescents to a school of intel- 
lectual studies—and finally to its 
destruction with the coming of a 
Christian society. 

The actual life of the school dates 
from 335 B.C. to 529 A.D. Historians 
of Greek education once gave an earlier 
date of organization, and as is implied 
in Cicero’s letter in the following mis- 
cellany, the origin of the school was 
shrouded in misty tradition even as 
early as his time. The date 335 B.C. now 
seems accepted by scholars in this field. 


><> 


Scene I 


The Athens home of Isocrates (the 
most respected of the so-called Sophists, 
and himself now 98 years old), a few 
days after the battle of Chaeronea (338 
B.C.), in which Philip of Macedon 
ended for all time the political and mili- 
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tary leadership of Athens in the Hellenic 


world. 


Isocrates — 1 sent for you, Demos- 
thenes, to tell you that I was wrong and 
you were right about Philip of Mace- 
don. I see now that he is the conqueror, 
while I have so long believed him to be 
the conciliator, of the Hellenes; and I 
sent for you, Aristotle, because you 
know these Macedonians, having been 
the tutor of Alexander. I know my days 
are few —I have willed no more food 
shall pass my lips, because my day and 
my dream are done. What now can save 
the Hellenes — or Athens? 


Demosthenes — Old man, you who 
have so often thwarted my plans for the 
independence of the Hellenes, and the 
leadership of Athens, I feel myself 
tempted only to say, your conversion 
comes too late. And yet all is not yet 
lost! This Philip, they tell me, is old 
before his time, and Alexander will con- 
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trol. If we can but save the youth of 
Athens from the luxury policy of Eubu- 
lus and Aeschines, we may still hope for 
Athenian leadership of the Hellenes. 
What say you, Aristotle? What manner 
of man is Alexander? What may we ex- 
pect? More, what may we hope for? 

Aristotle — Naught good, as you see 
it, Demosthenes, for he is a true son of 
his father Philip and even more, of his 
mother Olympia’ — ambitious, cruel, 
capable of great things, and of small! 
I tried, as his tutor, to tell him of 
Athens and the Hellenes, of you, Iso- 
crates, of Socrates and even of Plato, 
from whom, as you know, I have dif- 
fered greatly. I tried to make him feel 
that he should give to all the Hellenes, 
but especially to Athens, the liberty to 
teach freely to all who might come, as 
Isocrates here has done. But Philip of 
Macedon still lives and we must deal 
with him. Bethink you, Demosthenes, 
will he treat Athens as he dealt with 
Phocis, level our walls, burn our ships, 
and send our citizens as slaves or wan- 
derers throughout the Hellenic and 
Persian world? 

Demosthenes — It were a fate richly 
deserved! Lo, for these many years I 
have inveighed against Philip as the 
enemy of all the Hellenes, but even more 
against that policy of Eubulus that soft- 
ened the youth of Athens by spending 
our substance on festivals instead of 
ships. As that scoffer Demades said, 
“The hero-maiden of Marathon had be- 
come an old gammer who comfortably 
swallows her mess of barley-soup and 
slinks about in slippers.” What we need 
now is to restore our youth! To make 
the Ephebic Oath, sanctified by our 
forefathers at Marathon, again a real 
pledge of high service to our beloved 
city. Isocrates, you these many years 
the teacher of youth — you say now you 
see Philip in his true colors. What can 
we do? 

Isocrates (feebly) — Demosthenes, 
you overwhelm me with your vehemence, 
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for little do I believe we can now meet 
Philip’s army with any chance of suc- 
cess. But with a trained and disciplined 
youth, not merely now, but for the next 
ten years a youth trained for war, and 
for loyalty to Athens, then we might 
again persuade our allies to oppose 
Philip or his ambitious son. Can we re- 
quire all the Ephebians, who now fre- 
quent our gymnasia and listen to the 
paid agents of Macedon, to come to an 
Ephebic School? At the end of a year, 
administer the Ephebic Oath at the 
greatest of annual festivals, and then 
send them to the frontiers of Attica for 
another year before they are permitted 
to attend the Assembly — then we might 
still have hope for Athens! 

Aristotle — What a people is and 
what they hope to become, they put 
into their education, and so what you 
advise, Isocrates, is good if we assume 
that Athens can ever become again the 
military and political leader of the 
Hellenes. I spent enough time in the 
court of Macedon to believe that we 
cannot regain such leadership. But lead- 
ership in philosophy, in knowledge that 
makes free men of all of us in spite of 
political and military bonds, there lies 
the future of Athens — we should be, as 
Pericles put it, the school of Hellas, and 
thereby not merely a school of Hellas 
but a school for both Hellenes and bar- 
barians. Let us accept the Macedonians 
as the arbiters of Greece, and then lead 
them through our philosophy to become 
Greeks. 

Demosthenes — Accept the leadership 
of Philip, say you, Aristotle! Not while 
I have voice wherewith to speak, nor 
while there is so much as one other who 
will vote with me in the Assembly of 
Athens! But this plan of yours, Iso- 
crates, seems to me a possible way. An 
Ephebic School — for youth before they 
are corrupted by the looseness and cyni- 
cism of the gymnasia—the oath ad- 
ministered at a great festival — let me 
see. How does that oath go—TI have 
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not recited it for years except as all 
Athenians have mouthed, with neither 
sanctity nor seriousness of thought, the 
prayers to the gods — by Zeus, we’ll do 
it, a school for Ephebians, and thereby 
we'll singe the beard of Philip of 
Macedon. 


Scene II 


Five years later. Chorus from five 
hundred young Athenians who have just 
completed a year of the Ephebic School: 


“I will never disgrace these sacred 
arms, nor desert my companion in -the 
ranks. I will fight for temples and pub- 
lic property, both alone and with many. 
I will transmit my fatherland, not only 
not less, but greater and better, than it 
was transmitted to me. I will obey the 
magistrates who may at any time be in 
power. I will observe both the existing 
laws, and those which the people may 
unanimously hereafter make, and, if any 
person seek to annul the laws or to set 
them at naught, I will do my best to 
prevent him and will defend them both 
alone and with many. I will honor the 
religion of my fathers. And I call to 
witness the gods — Agraulus, Enyalius, 
Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, Hegemone.” 


Scene III 


Just after Scene II. Demosthenes, 
Aristotle and a group of Athenian 
citizens. 


Aristotle — The trouble with you, 
Demosthenes, is that you see Philip of 
Macedon behind every stone on the wall 
to the Piraeus. Alexander now governs, 
and has given freedom to all of Hellas. 
Oh yes, I know, you say he has inter- 
fered in the government of Messenia, 
but Athenians feel they are free, so you 
are going to have trouble keeping these 
young men on the frontier this year as 
you did last year with the first young 
men trained in the Ephebic School. 


What you have done in the first year of 
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training is fine, but Athenian fathers 
will not permit the continuance of the 
second year, especially away from home. 
Better to give up this second year of 
training, or the Assembly will vote out 
your whole program. (Murmur of ap- 
proval by citizens. ) 


Demosthenes — No, Aristotle, I can- 
not accept your advice. I want a school 
of Athens for Athenians, for a strong 
Athens that will be free from Macedon. 
I hear that Alexander has crossed the 
Hellespont to fight the Persians, so now 
is the time we must build our strength. 
The Macedonian strength will be dis- 
sipated in the mountains and deserts of 
our ancient enemy, and Athens again 
will have the chance for leadership in 
Hellas. We need our Ephebic School 
with its training in arms and the tradi- 
tions of Athens, and we need the year 
of service on the frontier so we be ready 
when Alexander fails in Persia. 

Aristotle — No, Demosthenes, your 
beast Alexander will not fail, for Persia 
is steeped in that same weakness that 
afflicted Hellas — love of ease and divi- 
sion of strength. Not by service on the 
frontier will Athens retain her leader- 
ship, but by schools such as Plato and I 
have established at the Academy and 
the Lyceum. Already we have men not 
only from Macedon and Hellas, but 
from Egypt and Carthage and Syracuse 
—and today I received one from the 
city on the Tiber River in Italy, the 
place called Roma. Through our schools 
we will spread the learning of the 
Greeks, make the leaders of the world 


to come. 


Demosthenes — By all the gods, sir, 
you try me sorely. I still hold the 
Assembly of the Athenians and they 
will vote to retain the school for the 
Ephebians. They will have none of your 
namby-pamby philosophy, your study of 
leaves and flowers, of constitutions and 
laws. In the way of strength of its youth 


as we have taught it these past two 
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years lies the future of Athens. (Mur- 
murs of dissent from the citizens’ 
group. ) 


>- <-> 


Letter from Marcus Tullius Cicero to 
his mother (about 78 B.C.). 


Honored Matron: 


I have been attending regularly the 
Academy and studying again not only 
the philosophy of the Greeks, but have 
had opportunity also to continue the 
study of rhetoric which I started in 
Rome and as you know, actually prac- 
ticed in the courts at home. Rhetoric as 
taught here is much more formal and 
less practical than is true at Rome where 
so frequently we spent day after day 
listening to the speeches in the Forum 
and in the law courts. Everything here 
is much as it was ten years ago when 
I studied here with Diodotus and Philo. 
I have also visited again a very inter- 
esting school for boys 18 or 19 years 
of age, called the School of Ephebians. 
They teach elementary rhetoric and ora- 
tory, and emphasize study of the folk 
literature of the Greeks—Homer, Hesiod 
and the dramatic writings of the period 
of Pericles, together with some training 
in arms and the traditional games of the 
Hellenes. Only a few more than 100 stu- 
dents attend, and about half of the stu- 
dents are Athenians, and the others come 
from all parts of the Roman world. I 
asked about the origin and history of 
the school and received two conflicting 
stories — one that the school had been 
established and made compulsory by 
Solon, the famous lawgiver of ancient 
Athens; if this is correct, the school 
would now be almost five hundred years 
old. The second story is that the school 
was founded about 300 years ago as a 
part of the general plan of Athenian 
patriots to resist the power of Macedon. 
In either case it is most remarkable that 


the school for Ephebians still continues 
to exist. The philosophers look askance 
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at the military and games part of the 
program of studies, but I confess myself 
impressed with what I saw. Respect for 
teachers, evident love for and a desire 
to serve the city were apparent in the 
attitude and conversation of the stu- 
dents. The study of the traditional liter- 
ature gives many of the fine results pre- 
dicted for such study by Plato in his 
Republic. 

When originally established the pro- 
gram involved one year of school and 
one year under arms, but the defeat of 
the Athenians by Antipater caused the 
Athenians not only to abandon the year 
of military service, but no longer to re- 
quire the attendance of all Ephebians 
even on the one year of schooling. 
Formerly the military instruction in- 
cluded archery, the use of the catapult, 
throwing the spear, and fighting in both 
light and heavy armor, but now all but 
the last has been abandoned. 


In its method of control something of 
the ancient Athenian democracy has 
been retained. At the head is a Kosmetes, 
a mature citizen honored by his elec- 
tion to this post by the assembly of 
Athenian citizens. Formerly, so I am 
told, each of the tribes had the right to 
appoint a sophronistes to lead the sons 
of the tribe, but with the decrease in 
numbers resulting from the necessity for 
private support, this office became un- 
necessary. 

When I return to Rome I intend to 
press for the organization of a school, 
similar to what this school was in its 
beginning. I will try to have it made 
compulsory for all the sons of Roman 
citizens. 

My greetings to you, honored Matron, 
and assure my uncles that my studies 
are not making me less Roman in the 
course of my becoming somewhat Greek. 


Honored Master 
80 A.D.) 


I have been ever mindful of the 


Quintilian: (about 
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thoughtful admonition you gave me be- 
fore I started for Athens, but even all 
you told me prepared me but little for 
what I met here. When I landed at the 
Piraeus, | was met by what I thought 
was a welcoming committee from the 
school of Theophrastus to which you 
recommended me for study, and I was 
greatly pleased that older students should 
show this much interest in younger ones. 
As we approached Athens, however, I 
found that the group were from the 
school of Cliomenes, arch rival of Theo- 
phrastus, and that to all intents and 
purposes I was being abducted by the 
students of the school of Cliomenes. I 
wondered what to do, since I could do 
little against so many. Just as I was 
about to despair, another group of 
young men, among whom I recognized 
Julius Marcus, who came to Athens last 
year, came running toward the kid- 
nappers and demanded my release. A 
pitched battle ensued, in the midst of 
which Marcus piloted me to one side 
and we made our escape to the school 
of Theophrastus. 

You asked me to visit the Athenian 
School for Ephebians, and I did so at 
the very first opportunity. It is a small 
school supported by fees from the stu- 
dents but controlled by the City of 
Athens, and the students come from all 
parts of the Empire — Egypt, Spain, 
Gaul, the Propontis and even far away 
Britain. Instruction is in Greek, and 
rhetoric, dialectic and philosophy are 
emphasized. There seems to be no dis- 
cussion of public affairs and no training 
for the political leader in speaking to 
the assembly of the people — alas, the 
imperator and Pontifex Maximus no 
longer permits the free discussion of the 
years before Augustus Caesar. The boys 
read many things in the Ephebian 
school — a little of the tradition of the 
Hellenes, such as Homer; much of Aris- 
totle and some of the hero tales of Rome 
—even the modern Virgil. History is 
read for cultivation — Polybius, Thucy- 


dides, Livy, and occasionally Herodotus. 
Much attention is given to the study of 
the rights of Roman citizens, because 
they are a privileged group throughout 
the Empire. I had hoped to see training 
for arms and the games of ancient 
times and they do have some formal 
training in fighting in light armor but 
there is a tendency for both instructors 
and students to look with disdain on 
physical exercise—some attend the gym- 
nasium but more to listen to philosophic 
discussion than to indulge in manly 
games. Such games as are attended are 
looked upon as festivals and spectacles, 
not as events in honor of the gods. I am 
disappointed that Athens in general and 
the School for Ephebians in particular 
are so much Roman, so little Greek. The 
customs and traditions of the past are 
not highly regarded here — in fact, we 
Romans respect the antiquities and 
traditions of the Greeks much more than 
they do themselves. 

With highest respect to you, dear 
Master, 

Claudius. 


>< 


A street in Athens, 529 A.D. A group 
of men stand reading a proclamation 
nailed on a door: 


“ 


. Therefore, I, Justinian, do 
decree that the School for Ephebians 
may no longer be open to the youth of 
the Empire of Rome, and my officers in 
Athens are hereby directed to see to it 
that the former teachers of the School 
do not continue the teaching of their 
ungodly and sinful doctrines in other 
places in the city . . . ” Two men walk 
away from the group. 

“Well, it’s about time! This school 
and the schools of the philosophers have 
been the greatest block in the whole 
Empire to the spread of our doctrine.” 

“Yes. If the Athenian schools had 
only professed something positive, we 
could have met them better. But with 
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their agnostic attitude, even the simple 
logic of the letters of Paul of Tarsus 
has been ineffective.” 


Two other men leave the group. 


“The end of many centuries! And 
what changes there have been in those 
years! As you know, this school was 
organized to recreate Athenian youth in 
the image of the Athenians of Marathon 
and Pericles. We know it failed in its 
first purpose, but it has continued as a 
school for older youth all these cen- 
turies, preparing young men for the 
great study of philosophy,” 

“We must admit that in some ways 
we are out-of-step with the times. Ever 
since the days of Constantine this doc- 
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trine described by one Paul of Tarsus 
has been gaining more and more power, 
and now they have power enough to 
drive the philosophers out of Athens. 
I wonder what kind of schools they will 
establish; some of their followers say 
no schools are necessary, because their 
doctrine is so simple. I confess I do not 
find it simple, and even present divi- 
sions of opinion in the sect have called 
for our most learned dialecticians to ex- 
pound conflicting ideas and theories. It 
may be that our philosophy and its dia- 
lectic may still serve in this new world.” 

“The trouble is that we may not be 
permitted even to stay in Athens. Cleo- 
menes has already fled to Asia... ” 





WHAT ABOUT UNITED STATES HISTORY IN 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS? 


More than one hundred teachers of United States History in the 
high schools of California cooperated in a state-wide study made 
recently by Richard E. Gross. The purpose was to discover what the 
teachers of this subject consider the most important objectives to be 
sought; what methods of instruction are preferred; what supplementary 
materials and teaching aids are used; and what changes have been 
taking place in recent years. 


The results of the study reveal some interesting shifts in emphasis 
on the part of most teachers of United States History, especially in the 
senior high schools. Mr. Gross has prepared an interesting summary of 
the information received on these points from classroom teachers for 
publication in the Journal and his report will appear in our May issue. 





The Hunting-Ground Of Science 


Mankind is puny and feeble under the heavens as long as it is ignorant. It is 
ignorant in so far as it is self-limited by dogma, custom, and most of all by fear 
— fear of the unknown. To science the unknown is a problem full of interest and 
promise; in fact science derives its sustenance from the unknown; all the good 
things have come from that inexhaustible realm. But without the light of science 
the unknown is a menace to be avoided by taboo or propitiated by incantations 
and sacrifice. The scientific tradition rests first of all on a faith in mankind, in the 
ability of humans to understand, and ultimately, within certain limits, which are 
in the nature of things, to control, the environment in which we live in all its 
aspects: physical, biological and social. — Dr. I. I. Rabi (Nobel Prize winner in 
atomic physics) in The Atlantic Monthly. 





How Well Are You Teaching 
Driver Education? 


[ CALIFORNIA one no longer asks, 
“Are you teaching driver education?” 
You should more properly ask, “How 
well are you teaching Driver Educa- 
tion?” Driver education takes rank with 
English, United States History, and 
Physical Education as a subject re- 
quired for graduation in all public high 
schools of California. 

It is easy for the administrator to say, 
you must take this subject, yet pay little 
or no attention to the length, content, or 
method of presenting the course mater- 
ial. While the administrator could pre- 
viously say, we have no room in the 
curriculum, he must now say, we must 
make room. It then becomes a matter 
of values; perhaps some elective must 
give way to driver education. 


The next questions that arise are, at 
what grade level shall it be placed, and 
how shall it be offered? Shall it be a 
separate subject or an integral part of 
another subject? At the present time 
there appears to be no one best answer. 
It depends on the individual school’s 
type of organization. Before long driver 
education will establish itself as a full 
semester subject in every school in the 
nation. 


At Berkeley High School, driver edu- 
cation is offered as an extra subject on 
a six-week basis during the 12th grade. 
In other words the student transfers 
from study hall to driver education for 
one six-week period. Although we have 
a satisfactory working program, we do 


not have the ideal. 


By JOHN S. URLAUB 





@ There still seems to be a wide diver- 
stiy in the content and procedures used 
in the various courses in Driver Education 
now being offered in the high schools of 
California. The author of this article at- 
tempts to analyze the typical range of 
topics and practices which may be in- 
cluded and to suggest some criteria for 
judging the quality of any course offered. 
It is hoped that this may be helpful to 
schools planning revision of their plan of 
Driver Education for next fall. 

The writer is John S. Urlaub, who de- 
veloped and teaches the course in Driver 
Education given in the Berkeley High 
School. He is also Consultant on Driver 


given at the University of California. 





Students are apt to come into the 
class with an air of antagonism, ques- 
tioning its worthwhileness, since they 
have in their possession a valid driver’s 
license. They think this in itself should 


excuse them from taking the course. 


It is well to establish immediately the 
merits of such a course, and discredit 
their complaint in a tactful yet positive 
manner, Inform them that there are 10 
deaths a day in California, approxi- 
mately 100 a day in the United States, 
caused by the automobile. The posses- 
sion of a driver’s license does not insure 
safe driving habits, far less a safe driv- 
ing record. 

There is no way that a catastrophe 
can come into the average American 
home faster today than by an auto- 
mobile. The automobile is an instrument 
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that can injure, maim and kill. It only 
becomes this dangerous weapon when in 
the hands of the incompetent. It is the 
most dangerous piece of equipment he 
will operate in his life time, yet the only 
restrictions we have placed on its opera- 
tion is the age of 16 years and payment 
of a $2.00 license fee. Adults condemn 
the record of the teen-agers since they 
exemplify carelessness, recklessness, fail- 
ure to obey laws and lack of caution. 
However, many parents, teachers, law 
enforcement officers and many others do 
not exhibit safe driving habits them- 
selves. Their failure to stop at arterials, 
or signal their intended action, will be 
noticed by the youngster. His caustic 
remark, “Signals can’t be very impor- 
tant if my dad doesn’t observe them,” 
makes rebuttal difficult. 


On January 27, 1949, the Legislature 
of the State of California, passed a law 
to this effect: “From and after the effec- 
tive date of this amendment the govern- 
ing board of each district maintaining a 
secondary school should provide auto- 
mobile driver education for pupils en- 
rolled in the regular full time day sec- 
ondary schools in the district.” 


In analyzing the law one will note 
that there is no mention of the word 
“course,” nor number of hours partici- 
pation required by the pupil. A school 
offering the course en masse, by lecture, 
to large groups in an auditorium, would 
be complying with the letter of the law 
but certainly not the spirit of the law. 
One should note that driver education 
(classroom phrase) is the mandatory 
course, behind-the-wheel instruction be- 
ing optional. 


Considering the many phases of the 
subject to be discussed it seems logical 
that nothing less than a 30-class-period 
course can be termed adequate. This 
corresponds to a six-week period, upon 
which most schools are organized. Some 
schools offer it as an integral part of 
some other subject, such as one of the 
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social sciences, orientation, or health 
courses. In these cases something must 
be eliminated from the subject in order 
to include the content of driver educa- 
tion. If it iscombined with a compulsory 
school subject then all students can be 
programmed with a minimum of diff- 
culty. This presupposes, however, that 
the social science teacher has had train- 
ing in driver education, otherwise a 
mediocre type of offering may result. 
All too frequently there is resentment 
from the subject teacher, contending her 
subject has been mutilated by inclusion 
of driver education. 


— grade placement is another 
problem to be considered, and offers 
no easy solution. There are pro’s and 
con’s to placement in any grade. If the 
12th grade is selected a majority of the 
students already have their driver’s li- 
censes and there is the added problem 
of re-training them. Several students may 
be driving who do not have a license. 
Perhaps it is better to reach them be- 
fore they reach driving age. 


The 1949 California Legislature passed 
another law which has complicated the 
matter. A person must now be 16 years 
of age to obtain an instruction permit 
and consequently his driver’s license. He 
may, however, secure a student license, 
issued by the department of motor 
vehicles through the school at the age 
of 14, which limits the operation of a 
motor vehicle to such times as the stu- 
dent is taking practice driving in con- 
nection with the driver education pro- 
gram and then only at the direction and 
under the supervision of the instructor, 
and shall be valid only for the period 
covered by the course and for not more 
than 6 months from the date of issu- 
ance. A student enrolled in a class offer- 
ing practice driving instruction may 
reach a degree of proficiency where he 
is able to pass his test and drive, but 
cannot legally do so until he reaches his 
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16th birthday. Perhaps practice driving 
at this early age is not advisable. 

It is contended that the 11th grade is 
not desirable since the college prepara- 
tory student already has a crowded pro- 
gram, and the inclusion of another sub- 
ject would work a hardship upon him. 
It is perhaps advisable that the school 
undertake the driver instruction pro- 
gram in a manner that will be more apt 
to insure success, that is by giving him 
class instruction when he is first learn- 
ing to drive. Correct driving will be 
taught and proper attitudes instilled 
when he is most apt to profit from 
them. Among the self-taught there is a 
lack of traffic and driving knowledge. 


The driver instruction program must 
be an adequate one. It is reliably esti- 
mated that over 90 per cent of our high 
school graduates will drive a car dur- 
ing their lifetime, and that 95 per cent 
of their driving is yet to be done after 
reaching the age of 21 years. It is only 
reasonable that the school assume the 
responsibility and provide this instruc- 
tion. 


The question can now be asked, what 
is an adequate program? Certainly the 
large lecture hall method of instruction 
of 75 to 100 students by a police officer 
in 8 to 10 sessions is far from desirable. 
The police officer may be invaluable as 
a guest speaker to discuss problems of 
law enforcement, traffic, or law inter- 
pretation, but to place the entire pro- 
gram in his hands may be far from ad- 
visable. It is true that the officer in the 
classroom establishes a fine relationship 
between the student and the law enforce- 
ment officer. If the officer is to be used 
exclusively, then there should be some 
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assurance that he has had minimum 
training in methods and classroom tech- 
niques. Proper attitudes cannot be de- 
veloped through lecture hall methods. 
From the standpoint of reduction of 
costs, the officer is not the answer, since 
he must be released from other duties. 


The program will not be adequate un- 
less the teacher in charge has had spe- 
cial training in the subject. In a survey 
conducted by the American Automobile 
Association among 358 instructors in 
schools using AAA dual control cars, 
the average instructor had received a 
total of 44 hours of special training in 
driver education and training methods, 
but believed 57.5 hours to be desirable. 
The average instructor indicated that 
he felt a person who had not received 
training or experience in this field dur- 
ing the past five years was not qualified 
to teach. 


Any program that has grown as rap- 
idly as driver education during the past 
few years is certain to be in the stage 
of experimentation. Time will tell what 
are the desirable and practical methods 
and procedures to use, and they will be- 
come standardized and established pro- 
grams. In the meantime we must make 
progress, continue to experiment and 
look for the best in contemporary pro- 
grams and incorporate with necessary 
adaptation into our own program. 


At a time when the student has ex- 
hibited some degree of belligerence to 
another compulsory subject, when teach- 
ers are somewhat adverse to the inclu- 
sion of driver education in their sub- 
ject course, it seems nothing short of 
unprofessional to ask a teacher to teach 
the subject when he has a lack of spe- 
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cial training or an interest to do so. In 
contrast there are many interesting 
things to the student, and he will quick- 
ly realize their worth. Let’s capitalize on 
them. Psychophysical testing devices 
have proved to be a wonderful asset to 
sustain interest, and provide informa- 
tion necessary for the student’s benefit. 
Tests for color vision, peripheral vision, 
eye dominance, reaction time and glare 
recovery have an appeal to the student. 
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The State has demanded the inclusion 
of Driver Education for high school 
graduation. The responsibility of ad- 
ministration of an adequate course rests 
with the administrator. Due to the above 
facts, it behooves us to present the best 
possible course, involving content, meth- 
od of presentation and specially trained 
teachers supplied with necessary equip- 
ment to make the course effective. 





Counseling Adolescents 


The big difference between modern philosophies of secondary education and 
those current just prior to 1900 is the emphasis placed on meeting the needs of 
individual students. The terms “counseling” and “guidance” have been used with- 
in the past thirty years to describe ways in which individuality may be recognized 
with a minimum amount of change in the curriculum or the teaching process. 
They represent a concept which is too slowly permeating the massive structure 


that is American secondary education. 


If teaching and counseling are distinct processes, it is counseling and not 
teaching which is the major function of our school systems. It is provision for 
individual needs and not the dissemination of information which should be our 
concern. Information may be gathered from a tremendous variety of sources, some 
living and others long dead. Counseling, even the non-directive variety, requires 
a skillful interplay of personalities. — Samuel M. Holton, in North Carolina 


High School Journal. 





What About Grammar? 


There appears to be common agreement that formal grammar, taught for its 
own sake, has little effect on usage. In addition, there is insistence on recognizing 
that language changes, that rules have to be altered, and that customs are fluent. 
The English language — more specifically the American language — is not static. 
People who use it prove to us time and again that grammar is a subsequent, lan- 
guage an antecedent, development. Grammar is the end of thinking, not the 


beginning. 


This train of thought does not mean that we should teach no grammar. It does 
mean, however, that we should teach it inductively, as classes and individuals 
need it and demonstrate sufficient maturity to comprehend it. It means that 
we cannot provide, or rely on, grade outlines. It means that we must define 
“functional” in individual, rather than in general terms. And it means that we 
must teach a language which people are using. — J. Conrad Seegars, reporting a 
survey of opinion by eighteen grammarians, in The School Review. 





SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING 
IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


During the first summer session, June 
18-July 29, the University will offer sev- 
eral courses giving basic background in- 
formation for those interested in devel- 
oping family living programs in the 
schools. Reuben Hill, Research Profes- 
sor in Family Life, University of North 
Carolina, will be visiting professor of 
family sociology in the department of 
home enonomics during the absence of 
Judson T. Landis. Dr. Hill will offer two 
courses. Home Economics 137, “Mar- 
riage and Family Relationships,” is a 
functional course in preparation for 
marriage and family living. This course 
gives essential information for those 
who plan to teach family living courses 
in the secondary schools, or for those 
who plan to exercise leadership with 
young people. The second course, Home 
Economics 136, “The Dynamics of 
Family Interaction,” is also designed 
especially for those planning to exercise 
leadership in family life education. In 
this course opportunity will be given to 
explore special methods and materials 
for use in family life education. These 
courses carry Letters and Science credit 
and are open to all upper division and 
graduate students without prerequisite. 

In addition, the Department of Edu- 
cation will offer S-111, “Growth and 
Development of Children,” S-116, “The 
Exceptional Child,” and S-153, “Mental 
Hygiene.” Psychology will offer S-33, 
“Personal and Social Adjustment,” 
S-111, “Child Psychology,” and S-141, 
“Society and Culture.” The Sociology 


Reported by RALPH ECKERT 


Department will offer S-130, “The Soci- 
ology of the Family.” 


>< 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


A two-week summer workshop in 
family life education carrying three 
hours credit is being offered at Oregon 
State College, June 18-29, 1951. The 
workshop is planned for teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators concerned 
with helping youth with their pre- 
marriage and family problems at the 
secondary level. An overview of the 
place of family life education in the 
schools will be given, followed by at- 
tention to content and materials for 
class and for individual instruction. The 
workshop will be conducted by Dr. Les- 
ter A. Kirkendall, Associate Professor of 
Family Life Education, Oregon State 
College, and Mrs. Ruth Osborne, Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. The 
workshop is conducted as a cooperative 
project with the E. C. Brown Trust. 


>< 


College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


The College of the Pacific Summer 
Sessions, Stockton, California, offer a 
number of courses related to the field 
of Family Life Education. Sociology 
S-155 is entitled, “Methods in Family 
Life Education.” This course presents a 
rapid over-all review of various phases 
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of family life education with special 
consideration of offerings on the pri- 
mary and secondary school levels. A 
critical review of materials currently 
available is made. A discussion of re- 
lated offerings in adult education and 
other community agencies also is in- 
cluded. A discussion of underlying phil- 
osophy and goals is aimed at the 
achievement of an integrated approach 
to the problems in the field. 

Psychology S-136 is entitled, “Psy- 
chology of Parent-Child Relationships.” 
This course is for both parents and 
prospective parents. The Psychology De- 
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session course, S-207, 


Learning Theory.” 


“Personality and 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


Education S-194.1, Family Life Edu- 
cation, 6 units. Curricular problems re- 
lated to family living — with particular 
emphasis upon consumer problems — 
and the role of the school in improve- 
ment and enrichment of family life — 


partment also offers Psychology S-106, 
“Mental Hygiene,” and a new summer 


will be integrated with the Workshop in 
Human Relations also being offered. 





Our Mistakes With Slow Learners 


The reason we know so little, in any very constructive way, about the slow 
learners’ assets is that we tend to apply too narrow a standard in judging them. 
From long experience, habit, and custom, we accept academic learning as the 
standard, and label as non-academic anyone who fails to learn academic things. 
We identify citizenship with leadership and apply the label of poor citizenship 
to anyone who fails to get elected president of the class. We identify virtue with 
meekness and label as a problem child or an incorrigible anyone who kicks over 
the traces or refuses to be pushed around. The standard we usually apply in judg- 
ing the slow learner is one that is valid only for a very small per cent of the 
total juvenile population, with the result that our evaluative vocabulary is filled 
to overflowing with such prefixes as non-, un-, sub-, anti-, and the like. 

Slow learners are very much like the rest of us in all general respects; they 
are nevertheless different in many important respects. Lack of adequate apprecia- 
tion of the nature and meaning of these specific differences is what causes most 
of our trouble in planning a functional school program. — W. B. Featherstone, 
in The Clearing House. 
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Secondary Sketches 





Edited by JOHN B. BRINEGAR 


Fallbrook Boys Learn Homemaking 


Requests from boys at Fallbrook 
Union High School for a course in 
homemaking has resulted in the forma- 
tion of a boys’ homemaking class now 


in its second year at this San Diego 
County High School. 


Units which are included in the course 
are: the care and selection of clothing, 
grooming, foods and nutrition, house- 
hold equipment, home nursing, and 
travel. 


The home nursing unit has proved 
popular with the boys. This unit par- 
allels the Red Cross home nursing course 
which includes care of the sick in the 
home and care of babies. 


In a recently completed Red Cross 
motion picture on home nursing the 
boys in the Fallbrook class demonstrated 
the proper way to bathe a baby. 


>< 


Testing Services At Stockton College 
Stockton College has developed and 


maintains a rather complete Testing 
Service to assist teachers with various 
problems connected with the evaluation 
and guidance of their students. A spe- 
cial staff is provided to administer and 
operate it. One of the functions of the 
Testing Service is to help each teacher 
become a better teacher by freeing him 
from certain routine duties. Test scor- 
ing is one of these duties that the service 
can do. By using some of the special 
equipment it has, the Testing Service 


helps to free teachers from spending 
long hours scoring tests and thus gives 
them more free time for instructional 
purposes. Another function is to co- 
ordinate and administer a guidance test- 
ing program. In brief, the following are 
some of the services the Testing Service 
offers: 


1. Scoring of IBM answer sheets used for 
teacher constructed classroom tests. The 
service supplies each teacher with the 
answer sheets and the special pencils 
used for marking the answer sheets. 
Scored answer sheets may be picked up 
48 hours after they are brought to the 
Testing Service. 


2. Class sets of many of the standardized 
achievement tests in most subject areas 
are available for use in connection with 


classes. 


3. In addition, students may be referred to 
the Testing Service for specialized test- 
ing and consultation. These specialized 
test areas include both group and indi- 
vidual tests of personality, interests, apti- 
tudes, intelligence and achievement. 


4. Analysis of IBM scored answer sheets 
by the graphic item counter. This device 
indicates the number of students who 
get each question correct, thus enabling 
the teacher to improve his tests. 


5. Consultation on test construction and on 
the use of the various tests stocked. 
Assistance is given with all testing 
problems. 


6. Test scores and rosters of test scores 
taken by students are issued to teachers 
and counselors qualified to receive these 
scores. 


7. Sample copies of a number of different 
kinds of tests are stocked for inspection. 
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A battery of tests is administered in 
the 11th grade and in the 13th grade. In 
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Public Relations Course Offered for 
Teachers in Los Angeles Area 


general the guidance testing program 


covers the following areas: “Public Relations for Teachers” is a 


new course now being offered for Los 
Angeles school personnel by John H. 


1. Achievement — 


wl McCoy, nationally known public rela- 

- Algebra tions official connected with The Fluor 

d. Music Corporation, Ltd. Believed to be the 

e. Arithmetic* first of its kind in Southern California, 
2. Aptitude — the class meets at East Los Angeles 

. ey ileal alanis Junior College and carries two units of 

meg 8 os ee college credit in addition to salary points 
peliescr a9 for city teachers. McCoy formerly served 

y teachers. McCoy formerly serv 

4. Interest* 


as assistant to the president at Occi- 
dental College and is the author of “A 
Calendar of Campus Activities” which 
has been published in several editions 
during recent years. 


The starred tests are required of all 
students; the other tests are adminis- 
tered to those taking work in these 
areas. 





Extra-Class Activities Are Part of Education 


A valuable booklet entitled, “Extraclass Activities for All Pupils,” has recently 
been issued by the U. S. Office of Education. It was prepared by Ellsworth 
Tompkins, Specialist for Large High Schools. Its wealth of suggestions will be 
found equally appropriate for small schools, but it especially stresses the values of 
such experiences for pupils in the large high schools where so many pupils are 
usually left out of the opportunity for personal participation in the responsibilities 
and value of these activities. 

After a preliminary discussion of the special values which justify a varied pro- 
gram of extraclass activities, plans are presented for effective organization and 
leadership needed in order to give appropriate opportunities to all pupils. An 
illustrative schedule involving thirty-four group activities is given. The booklet 
has 54 pages, and may be obtained from the U. S. Government Printing Office at 
20 cents per copy. 














@ Book Reviews 





METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR TEACH- 
ING GENERAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. By John S. Richardson and 
G. P. Cahoon. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1951. $4.50. 


This book is concerned with the lab- 
oratory and direct experience approach 
to the teaching of general and physical 
science. It is not concerned with the 
philosophy of science teaching. Nor 
does it deal with objectives, content of 
courses, or the evaluation of science 
teaching. It deals only with methods 
used to give students experiences with 
science material and phenomena. 

The authors state that the book was 
planned primarily for teachers of gen- 
eral and physical science. Yet they say 
in the Preface that “Much of the entire 
volume should be valuable to teachers 
concerned with science in the elemen- 
tary school.” This appears to be true. 
In fact, science teachers at all levels, in- 
cluding the college, will find this book 
of value. Furthermore, certain parts of 
the book will be found to be of value 
to teachers in other fields. The chapters 
of general interest are those on projects, 
reports, field trips, and audio-visual 
materials. 

Part One of the book is entitled 
“Laboratory Experiences for Science 
Teaching.” It includes discussions of the 
possibilities for experiences in the fol- 
lowing categories: (1) demonstrations, 
(2) laboratory work, (3) individual and 
group projects, (4) field trips, and (5) 
visual and auditory materials. Part One 
presents much information to aid the 


teacher to perform the basic operations 
of obtaining and maintaining materials, 
services, and apparatus. Although the 
entire book is excellent, the chapters on 
fields trips and audio-visual materials 
are particularly outstanding. These 
chapters offer suggestions which are 
both unusual and practical. For ex- 
ample, there are descriptions of projec- 
tion equipment for the demonstration of 
wave motion, kinetic theory, air flow, 
magnetic fields, crystalization, and many 
other phenomena. 


Part Two of the book is entitled, 
“Demonstrations, Laboratory Experi- 
ences, and Projects for General and 
Physical Science.” It is a compilation 
of suggested demonstrations, laboratory 
experiences, and projects which are less 
common than ordinarily available. In 
fact, it is made up of materials and 
suggestions not found in ordinary lab- 
oratory manuals or textbooks. These 
range from the simple to the complex, 
and include both qualitative and quanti- 
tative procedures. These suggestions are 
not meant to be directions, but are 
rather presented as ideas to be inter- 
preted, elaborated and adapted as 
needed. 


The book will be useful to prospective 
teachers and experienced teachers. It 
will help them achieve perspective and 
gain specific knowledge of procedures, 
materials, and methods in science teach- 
ing. 

For the experienced teacher the book 


will be a useful source of materials and 
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methods beyond the limiting influence 
of laboratory manuals and _ textbooks. 
Although the book is not planned for 
students, its availability provides them 
with an excellent primary source of 
ideas. As such, it may aid the teacher 
in providing challenging experiences for 
the advanced student and meaningful 
experiences for the retarded. The sci- 
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entifically jaded teacher will discover 
new ideas which will intrigue even him. 
An Appendix is included which gives 
a list of books and magazine articles 
which are sources of demonstrations, 
laboratory experiences, and projects. 


— RicHarp Avery SMITH 
Stanford University 





Building Your Own Audio System 


The building of audio services for the entire school can be a learning situatio.n 
It is possible to purchase “packaged” central sound systems from radio manu- 
facturers and have them installed. However, a practical approach is to obtain stu- 
dent interest in the industrial arts and science departments and build a system 
suited to the purpose of the school. At less than one-fourth of the cost of regular 
“packaged systems” a more versatile system can be assembled and installed by the 
teachers and students from component parts. This results in increased school in- | 


terest and a practical learning situation. 


When used properly audio aids can be a great aid in teaching. If proper plan- 
ning is accomplished, step by step, schools are insured of having equipment that 
is practical and the expense not too great. A school committee on audio can soon 
arrive at the needs for audio equipment in your school and investigations can be 
made through the many helpful agencies available. (The Association for Education 
by Radio and its AER Journal would be an aid to schools interested in beginning 
to use audio equipment.) — Item in Edpress Newsletter. 





Adult Education Groups To Have New National Organization 


A new national association for professional and non-professional workers in the 
field of adult education will be founded at a conference of adult educators meet- 


ing in Columbus, Ohio, May 9-11. 


The announcement was made jointly by Leland P. Bradford, of Washington, 
D.C., Executive Secretary of the Department of Adult Education of the National 
Education Association, and Herbert C. Hunsaker, of Cleveland, Acting Director, 
American Association for Adult Education and Dean of Cleveland College, 


Western Reserve University. 


The new association is expected to bring together the memberships of the two 
existing adult education organizations and many adult educators not affiliated with 


either organization. 


In outlining the program of the new association, the spokesmen said plans call 
for the rapid development of consultation and field services, advanced in-service 
education and a professional publications program. 

“Plans are being made to keep the organization’s activities geared to the 
changing needs of the social scene and the emerging professional needs of its 


membership,” they declared. 


“Since adult educators work in all educational levels and in public and private 
institutional settings, the organizing committee is attempting to establish close 
relationships between the new association and major national organizations rep- 
resenting different educational levels and types of institutions. The new association 
also will attempt to serve and work with organizations and agencies engaged in 
special areas of adult education as well as with those centers active in the pro- 


fessional preparation of adult education.” 


Plans for the development of a single adult education association were begun 
more than a year ago and were approved at the 1950 membership meetings of the 
AAAE and NEA Department of Adult Education. 


NEW BOOKS 


Publications recently received in the Journal office include the following 
books and pamphlets. 


Pooley, Robert C.; Poley, Irvin C.; Leyda, 
Jean C.; and Zellhoefer, Lillian, Good 
Times Through Literature. Chicago 11: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1951. Pp. 576. $3.20. 


Remmlein, Madaline K., School Law. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1950. Pp. xxi + 376. $4.50. 


Robinson, Karl F., Teaching Speech in the 
Secondary School. New York 13: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. vii + 438. 
$4.00. 


Rosskopf, Myron F.; Aten, Harold D.; Reeve, 
William D., Mathematics — A First Course. 
New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 
Pp. 472. $2.60. 


Richardson, John S., and Cahoon, G. P., 
Methods and Materials for Teaching Gen- 
eral and Physical Science. New York 18: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. viii + 
485. $4.50. 


Sellers, Horace B., The Constitution and Reli- 
gious Education. Boston 20: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1950. Pp. 46. $2.25. 


Simpson, Elizabeth A., SRA Reading Accel- 
erator. Chicago 4, Ill.: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1950. Pp. 34. 


Thompson, Nellie Z., High Times. New York 
10: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 
253. $2.50. 


Tompkins, Ellsworth, Extraclass Activities for 
All Pupils. Washington 25, D.C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950. Pp. 54. 20 cents. 


Walker, L. S., and Hawkins, G. E., Self-Help 
Algebra Workbook. Chicago 11, IIL: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1950. Pp. 80. 80 cents. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
HOGG, CROSS AND LITTLE 


A broad survey course in physics, chemistry, earth science, astronomy, 
aeronautics, etc., designed for the students in 11th or 12th grades. Less 
technical and mathematical approach — greater emphasis on inter-relation 
of the various fields. 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
STEIN 


This first year algebra is outstanding for its clear presentation, its spe- 
cial provisions for meeting individual needs, and its time-saving abundance 
of drill material. Cloth bound, $2.00; Paper, $1.28. 


DYNAMIC PLANE GEOMETRY 
SKOLNIK AND HARTLEY 


A new plane geometry with a fresh slant. Easy-teaching organization. 
Nearly 1300 exercises and 900 figures. Unusual tables and dependence 
charts. $2.56. 
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